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e It is our earnest desire to meet all the demands tor 


Allen Wales Adding Machines, but as a result of our 
effort in the manufacture of vital war materials, we 


may build only a limited number of adding machines. 


If you are in need of Adding Machine Equipment, 
we suggest that you enter an application on Form 
W.P.B.-1688 with the War Production Board. For 
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For THE cover of its first number in the 
one hundred and sixty-ninth year of this coun- 
try’s independence Dun’s Review presents an 
arrangement of our national emblems, the 
American Eagle guarding the flag of the na- 
tion. In this there is continued the spirit of 
the occasionally published brochures “The 
Flag of Destiny.” 

Like THE much-admired and well-remem- 
bered flag on the June 1943 number this is 
from a painting by Clarence Switzer, Art 
Director of this magazine. His abilities are 
reflected in the appearance of each issue of 
Dun’s Review as well as of other Dun & 
BraDsTREET publications and printed matter. 
Although his hours with flags and eagles num- 
ber many, his painting interests include land- 
scapes and portraits as well. 

ExperiENcE shows that there are demands 
for additional reproductions of such covers. A 
limited number, therefore, have been matted 
for framing and are available without charge 
while they last. The matted prints, showing 


the painting only, measure 13% by 15% inches. 
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THERE’S LESS SAFETY 
IN NUMBERS! 


Handling materials manually exposes more people to accidents and 
injuries because it takes more people to do the job! Handling materials 
the Towmotor way is a short-cut to better employee safety records because 
Towmotor Fork Lift Truck and its operator does the work of an entire 
gang of manual material handlers! 

Lifting injuries — strains and hernias; bruises, cuts and puncture 
wounds; injuries received when objects fall from stock piles — due to 
bad housekeeping; falls from platforms, loading docks and stock piles; 
accidents caused by manual handling equipment getting out of control 
on ramps or while going over bumps and holes... all are eliminated or 
reduced to the barest minimum when Towmotor — the one-man-gang — 
takes over the work burden! Yes, employee safety is another excellent 
reason for adopting the Towmotor system of materials handling. 

For complete information on how Towmotor can replace a whole gang 
of men, write Towmotor Corporation, 1227 E, 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio, and ask for Towmotor DATA FILE, 


TOWMOTOR 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 
[7] 
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Heme Mr. Foulke con- 


tinues his report—begun last month 
—on types of Federal financing 
available to those producing war 
goods. Both present and postwar 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
various plans under different condi- 
tions are discussed. Effects of each 
onacompany’s financial position are 
considered. Policies of the several 
Government agencies are noted and 
differences in policies pointed out. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 
OF WAR CONTRACTORS—Part II 


The use of progress and advance 
payments in financing war contractors 
were discussed in Part I of Mr. Foulke’s 
article in the June number. This month 
he presents the V, VT, and T loans and 
compares types of Government financ- 
ing. An important recent T loan de- 
velopment 1s described in the note at 
the end of this study, on page 42. 


HE suggestion for a type of financ- 
ing which subsequently evolved 
into the V loan was initially in corre- 
spondence from Rear Admiral Emory 
S. Land, Chairman of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, to Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, dated March 7, 1942. The first 
loan was made eighteen days later. 
The V loan was officially created 
by a regulation of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
to become effective April 6, 1942. This 
regulation was based on and issued 
pursuant to Executive Order No. g112 
of the President, dated March 26, 1942 
under the First War Power Act of 1941, 
as a means of assisting the produc- 
tion of war equipment, materials, and 
supplies. 
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The regulation was created primarily 
to solve the problem of getting ade- 
quate credit to subcontractors that were 
operating with inadequate net work- 
ing capital in all parts of the country, 
and that had run up against practical 
difficulties in obtaining advance pay- 
ments through prime contractors or 
higher tiers of subcontractors, and 
secondarily, to take the Government 
out of the job of policing loans [ad- 
vances] and to turn that activity over 
to established and experienced bank- 
ing channels. This background has 
been succinctly explained by Mark A. 
Brown, Vice-President, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl.: 

“In March, 1942, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through its various war agen- 
cies had outstanding approximately 
$3,000,000,000 of advances and had prac- 
tically exhausted its staff to adequately 
police them. Demands were growing, 
because it had become known that all 
a [prime] contractor had to do was to 
ask for an advance of about 30 per cent 
{in the case of the War Department] 
of his contract and he would get it with- 
out much trouble or red tape.... In 
order to avail itself of bank credit, 
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which was more than adequate at the 
time, the Government said, ‘Instead 
of advancing $900,000 to this contractor 
we will let the banks lend him $1,000,- 
ooo and the Government will guaran- 
tee go per cent of it or $900,000’ ”* 
Simultaneously, prime contractors 
that had been unable to obtain ade- 
quate financing from their depository 
banks and trust companies and that 
had been unwilling to obtain credit 
from other available sources, such as 
a Federal Reserve Bank or the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, now 
had available to them a revolutionary 
source of bank credit through accus- 
tomed banking channels. This type 
of credit also took care of complicated 
situations such as the mixed prime and 
subcontractor, and the prime contrac- 
tor that had contracts from several of 
the services in the War Department, 
or from both the Army and the Navy. 
The Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent provided a new financing tech- 
nique to fit this emergency by author- 
izing three agencies of the Federal 
1 Address delivered at a Round Table Conference on 


“VT Loans and Conversion Financing’ held by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, Janu- 


ary 20, 1944. 
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Government, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission to make or to guar- 
antee loans, discounts, and advances 
for the purpose of financing any con- 
tractor, subcontractor, or others en- 
gaged in any business or operation 
deemed by these departments to be 
necessary, appropriate, or convenient 
for the prosecution of the war. 

The prime contractor, the subcon- 
tractor, the mixed contractor might be 
in sound shape or in unsound financial 
condition. It made no difference, ac- 
cording to the Executive Order, so long 
as they were producing for the war; 
the immediate interpretation, however, 
was another story as in the earlier 
months many sound companies with 
adequate bank credit were unable to 
obtain V loans with their collateral ad- 
vantages from the Navy Department. 
The War Department has been more 
liberal in its interpretation and few if 
any requests have been turned down 
because of the financial strength of the 
applicant. We shall come to this point 
again as we notice the gradual modi- 
fications in V loans. 

The Guarantee—The Federal Re- 
serve Banks simultaneously were ap- 
pointed fiscal agents of these three de- 
partments of the Federal Government 
for the purpose of guaranteeing part 
or all of any such loans, discounts, and 
advances made by a financing institu- 
tion where such institutions did not as- 
sume all of the risk under the V loan 
technique. 

This new technique of extending 
bank loans on the guarantee of any one 
of the three specifically named agencies 
of the Federal Government covers a 
multitude of situations, but the Execu- 
tive Order was issued for the funda- 
mental purpose of solving the one basic 
problem of getting credit to subcon- 
tractors, of carrying essential credit 
facilities to the under-manufacturer. 
Peacetime credit rules and standards 
no longer could hold up the produc- 
tion of war materials and supplies 
where plant facilities were available; 
wherever necessary, credit would now 
be partly or wholly guaranteed by the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, or the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

The guarantee is in the form of an 
agreement by the War Department, 
the Navy Department, or the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, acting through 
a Federal Reserve Bank as the fiscal 
agent of the United States, to purchase 
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from the financing institution, within 
ten days after demand, a specified per- 
centage of the loan described in the 
loan agreement. 

Loans under Regulation V are made 
to cover the credit needs of a manu- 


facturer, as indicated by a qualified . 


analysis of his budget, where the con- 
cern is filling one contract; or under 
the provision of a revolving credit 
agreement set up for a definite period 
of time, usually for one year or some- 
what longer, also based on a qualified 
analysis of his budget, where a manu- 
facturer has been awarded several con- 
tracts, either prime contracts or subcon- 
tracts or both. 





LOANS UNDER REGULATION V 
In Millions of Dollars 

Total -———-Outstanding——, 
Amount Portion Per Cent 
Author- Guaran- Guaran- 

Date ized Total teed teed 
1942—June 30 311 81 70 ~=6©85.9 
Sept.30 944 428 357 83.4 

Dec. 31 2,688 804 632 78.7 
1943—Mar. 31 3,725 1,246 999 680.2 
June 30 4,719 1,428 1,154 80.8 
Sept. 30 5,452 1,708 1,413 82.7 

Dec. 31 6,563 1,914 1,602 83.7 
1944—Mar. 31 7,467 2,010 1,680 83.6 
Apr. 30 7,647 1,991 1,666 83.7 











In either case, a formal loan agree- 
ment generally is negotiated between 
the depository bank and the borrower 
imposing certain conditions and re- 
strictions upon the borrower and pro- 
viding for the acceleration and the 
maturity of the credit in the event of 
default of certain conditions. Loan 
agreements, many of which ‘have be- 
come extensive documents, were de- 
veloped by the banks. Loan agree- 
ments were not and are not required 
by either the War Department, the 
Navy Department, or the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. There are cases 
where V loans have been granted with 
no formal loan agreements. These 
loans generally are secured by the as- 
signment of specified war contracts 
and the proceeds to be received under 
these contracts. 

In October 1942, General Motors 
Corporation announced the comple- 
tion of arrangements for a revolving 
credit of $1,000,000,000* under Regula- 





2 This is the largest bank loan ever extended to an in- 
dustrial or commercial business enterprise. As of June 30, 
1942, the aggregate capital and surplus of all national and 
state commercial banking institutions was $5,750,848,000. 
The total lending capacity, on an unsecured basis of all 
commercial banking institutions at 10 per cent of this 
amount is approximately, $575,000,000, an amount which 
is substantially less than this $1,000,000,000 credit ar- 
ranged under Regulation V. 
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tion V, the largest loan of this type on 
record. Approximately 475 banking 
institutions participated in this loan 
which was arranged by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York under a 
guarantee by the War Department. 
This agreement runs to February 28, 
1946. On total borrowings up to $250,- 
000,000, the guarantee is 50 per cent, 
between $250,000,000 and $500,000,000 
75 per cent, between $500,000,000 and 
$650,000,000 85 per cent, and above that 
amount, go per cent. 

The percentage guaranteed by the 
War Department on this credit varies 
with the aggregate amount of the loan 
outstanding; the step-up in guarantee 
covering the entire amount outstand- 
ing, not the bracket. If $250,000,000 
credit is being used, for example, the 
banks have the risk on 50 per cent or 
$125,000,000 and the War Department 
guarantees $125,000,000. If $1,000,000,- 
000 is being used, the banks have the 
risk for 10 per cent or $100,000,000, 
a drop of $25,000,000 from the first 
bracket, and the War Department 
guarantees $900,000,000. Of this credit 
only $100,000,000 has been used, and 
that for a period of only six months, 
from November 1942 to May 1943. 
Since May 1943 few, if any, automatic 
guarantee step-ups have been accorded. 


Protection at Termination 


Regulation V not only provides a 
revolutionary technique of extending 
bank credit when it is unavailable, ac- 
cording to traditional banking policy, 
routine, theory, or credit practice; it 
also provides additional protection 
automatically in case of cancellation of 
war contracts by the Federal Govern- 
ment for its own convenience under 
two sections of the guarantee, Section 
5 for the protection of the financing 
institution and Section 6 for the pro- 
tection of the borrower. 

These provisions are of a far-reaching 
nature, providing for all foreseeable 
contingencies as they may apply to the 
credit needs of the borrower for pro- 
duction purposes during the war, and, 
to a degree, for the readjustment period 
following cancellation of orders during 
the war, as well as after the war is won. 
These two sections may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Section 5, known as the “step-ladder 
clause,” provides that in the event of 
cancellation of more than 25 per cent 
of the dollar amount of the borrower’s 
contracts for the convenience of the 
Government, the guarantor shall be 
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obligated to purchase, in addition to 
the part already guaranteed, a percent- 
age of the unguaranteed portion of the 
loan corresponding to the ratio which 
the contracts cancelled bear to the 
contractor’s uncancelled backlog of 
contracts. 

If go per cent of the loan, for ex- 
ample, is already guaranteed, and’ 50 
per cent of the borrower’s war con- 
tracts are cancelled, the guarantor is 
obligated to purchase 50 per cent of 
the unguaranteed portion thereby in- 
creasing the guarantee to 95 per cent 
of the total. In the event of cancella- 
tion of all of the borrower’s contracts, 
the guarantor is obligated to purchase 
the entire loan, if called on to do so by 
the financing institutions, thus elimi- 
nating all risk of loss to the lending 
bank. 

Section 6 provides that in the event 
of cancellation of more than 25 per 
cent of the borrower’s war contracts 
for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment, the maturity of a percentage of 
the loan corresponding exactly to the 
percentage of investments in contracts 
canceiled to the total backlog of con- 
tracts, shall be suspended for a period 
ending ten days after the borrower 
shall have received full payment due 
under his contracts. During that 
period, the borrower is fully relieved 
of any obligations for the payment of 
interest or principal on the portion of 
the loan suspended; the guarantor pay- 
ing interest less the guarantee fee but 
not to exceed 24 per cent per annum 
in the aggregate if this part of the loan 
continues to be held by the bank. 


Prevents Forced Liquidations 


Under this arrangement, the forced 
liquidation of inventory during a 
period of possible declining prices is 
unnecessary. During this period so 
absolutely critical to the contractor, 
whether a prime contractar or subcon- 
tractor, no call is made by the lending 
bank or banks on the working capital 
of the manufacturer to liquidate that 
part of an obligation incurred to fi- 
nance contracts now cancelled (if more 
than 25 per cent of the borrower’s war 
business) until settlement is obtained 
on those particular contracts. 

Through the operations of these two 
sections of the guarantee agreement, 
both the lender and the borrower are 
protected during the period of adjust- 
ment following the immediate cancel- 
lation where the cancellation is for the 
convenience of the Government, and 
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until final payment is made to a prime 
contractor by the Government, or by 
a prime contractor to a subcontractor. 
Here is a most effective shock-absorber. 
The borrower is protected against the 
precipitate maturing of loans upon 
cancellation of more than 25 per cent 
of his war production contracts, and 
against what might be ruinous ac- 
cumulation of interest charges during 
the suspension of operations which are 
beyond his control. 

The bank continues to receive inter- 
est on any part of the loan which it 
holds, and can require the guarantor, at 
any time, to take over the guaranteed 
part, including the portion suspended. 
At the same time, the percentage guar- 
anteed increases as contracts are can- 
celled, reaching 100 per cent in the case 
of total cancellation. These two sec- 
tions do not become applicable unless 
a minimum of more than 25 per cent 
of the dollar amount of war contracts 
held by the borrowing contractor is 
cancelled. 

This automatic extension of loans 
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made under Regulation V in the event 
of cancellation of war contracts ap- 
plied, in the early months of the V 
loan, only to that portion of the loan 
in actual use. That is, suppose a sub- 
contractor producing tires for airplanes 
obtained a commitment for a loan of 
$500,000 under Regulation V, but at 
the time of 100 per cent cancellation, 
only $200,000 of the loan was in use. 
Then the maturity of the $200,000 
would have been automatically ex- 
tended until a full settlement was ob- 
tained on its war contract, and no part 
of $300,000 not in use at the time could 
have been borrowed unless such a con- 
tingency happened to be provided in 
the loan agreement. Most current V 
loan agreements contain some such 
modification, as will shortly be ex- 
plained, allowing the extension of ad- 
ditional loans after termination. 
Many manufacturers in the early ex- 
perience with V loans, to be assured 
of adequate working capital in case of 
the cancellation of all contracts made it 


(Continued on page 28) 
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REGIONAL EFFECTS 
OF THE WAR ON 
CONSUMER BUYING 


L. D. H. WELD 


Director of Research 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MONG the effects of the war on American business are 
marked regional shifts in the flow of goods and services 
into consumers’ hands. This is an appropriate time to examine 
these changes. Dun’s Review’s Regional Trade Barometers 
measure these shifts. Although these barometers are being re- 
vised, and new barometers will be issued within a month or two, 
those that have been appearing monthly since 1936 will not be 
radically changed. They furnish a good measure of changes 
due to the impact of war. The United States Department of 
Commerce has recently used them in “Regional Shifts in Popu- 
lation, Production, and Markets 1939-43,” to measure “Trends 
in Consumer Buying Power by Trading Areas, 1939-42” which 
will be referred to below. 

It is not only worth while to examine these barometers today, 
but they will be watched with doubled interest in the future by 
those progressive concerns which are doing post-war planning. 
It will also be of the highest importance to follow them closely 
when the war is over, because there will undoubtedly be many 
regional changes that will have to be taken into account in 
determining the number and distribution of salesmen, the setting 
of sales quotas, the selection of advertising media, and so on. 

This is a period of booming business and heavy retail buying 
throughout the country—not only in war production areas but 
in regions not affected directly by war industries. Retail sales 
volume amounted to $63,000,000,000 in 1943 (due largely to price 
increases) and will probably go still higher in 1944. In 1929, 
the biggest year before the war, they amounted to $48,000,000,000 
and during the depression dropped to $25,000,000,000 in 1933. 
The farming areas are very prosperous with an agricultural 
income of $20,000,000,000 estimated for this year, against an 
income of $8,500,000,000 in 1934, ten years ago. 

Naturally, some regions and localities are more prosperous 
than others, due mainly to the presence of war industries, the 
location of military encampments, agricultural prosperity, and so 
on. The principal reason for increased retail buying is that 
national income has increased phenomenally, and in every State 
in the Union. From 1939 to 1942, income payments increased 
61.5 per cent for the United States as a whole, but in New 
England they increased only 53.3 per cent and in the Middle 
Atlantic States only 43.6 per cent, whereas in the South Atlantic 
States they increased 73.9 per cent and in the Pacific States, 80.9 
per cent. As for individual States, the smallest increase was in 
New Hampshire (28 per cent), and the largest were in Arkansas, 
Nevada, and Washington (over 110 per cent). 

As a result of these developments, the regional barometers 
have advanced to new highs. With 100 equal to the average of 
the five years 1928-1932, inclusive, the barometer for the United 
States as a whole stood at 142.9 in 1943. The barometers of 
three regions in 1943 were well over 200. These were the 
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THE UNUSUALLY large increase in manufacturing employment in the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Kansas City regions reflects the intensity of the war industrial- 
ization which has drawn labor from the surrounding areas. In a comparison for War orRDERS per capita are WPB’s cumulative supply and facility contracts, from 
1942, the increase in manufacturing exceeds the increase in the barometers in June 1940 through January 1944, divided by the region’s population. The popu- 
almost all regions. The employment figures used are annual averages from the lation data used are the U. S. Bureau of the Census estimates of civilian population 


monthly manufacturing employment data of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. on November 1, 1943. 
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THIS CORRELATION was closer in pre-war years than it is now; even then there 
were occasional significant differences between the region in which income was 
received and that in which it was spent. During the war years, increased savings 
and Government bond purchases have taken an increasingly larger share of indi- 
vidual incomes, The data on increases in income payments are from the estimates 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 














Florida, Atlanta-Birmingham, and Texas regions. On the other 
hand, there were five regions for which the barometers were 
under 125. These were: Buffalo-Rochester, Philadelphia, North- 
ern New Jersey, New England, and New York City. 

The effect of the war situation is brought out more clearly, 
however, by examining the increases in the barometers for the 
different regions from 1939 (before the war) to 1943. 

The increase for the United States as a whole from 1939 to 
1943 was 59.5 per cent. The first chart shows the increases by 
regions from 1939 to 1943 arranged in descending order. 

It will be seen that the largest increase was in region 27, 
the Portland-Seattle area, with an increase of 109.6 per cent. 
Then came Florida, with an increase of 96.7 per cent. Next 
came Detroit with 90.7, Texas with 87.6, and Salt Lake City 
with 86.2. 

The smallest barometer increases were in New York City, 
37.4; New England, 41.2; Philadelphia, 42.1; and Chicago, 42.4. 

An interesting quick picture of the effect of the present situa- 
tion on different parts of the country is found in the two maps 
which show the 29 Trade Barometer regions for the years 1940 
and 1943. In these maps aré shown the regions in which the 
barometers were below the United States average (lightly 
dotted) and the regions in which barometers were above the 
United States average. The regions that have diagonal lines 
are from 0 to 25 per cent above the United States average, and 
the heavily cross hatched regions have barometers more than 25 
per cent above the United States average. 

The changes between 1940 and 1943 are conspicuous. In 
1940, for example, the first map shows that there were only 
two regions that were more than 25 per cent above the United 
States average. These are region 20 Atlanta-Birmingham and 
region 21 Florida. All the Southern and Western regions were 
above the United States average. 

By 1943 the number of regions more than 25 per cent apove 
the country’s average had increased to seven. Note the addi- 
tion of North and South Carolina, the Memphis region, the 
Indianapolis-Louisville region, Texas, and the Portland-Seattle 
region to this group. The Salt Lake City region figures exactly 
25 per cent. Activity in the city of Detroit was not enough to 
pull region into this class, although the barometer in this area 
was Ig per cent above the country’s average. 

On the other hand, the regions that were below the United 
States average in 1943 were New England, New York City, 
both of the upper New York State regions, the Northern New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh regions, and the Chicago, 
the St. Louis, and the Iowa-Nebraska regions. 

When increases in the barometers are compared with increases 
and decreases in civilian population from April 1, 1940, to 
March 1, 1943, there is but little correlation. There are instances 
in which the barometers have moved up substantially though 
population has decreased. In other words, increases in the 
barometers are not necessarily due to in-migrations of popula- 
tion. The regions are sufficiently large so that population 
changes in individual cities do not affect the level of consumer 
buying for the entire region. 

As Philip M. Hauser of the U. S. Bureau of the Census says, 
“The highly concentrated character of industrial war activity 
and population movements is obscured in an analysis of popu- 
lation shifts for such broad areas as regions, geogtaphic divisions, 
or even States.”* 

The most notable increases in population occurred in the 
Detroit region, the Cleveland region, the Maryland-Virginia 

(Continued on page 22) 


1 Journal of Marketing, January 1944. Page 239. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial production continues at a high level, 
although divergencies from the upward tendency are numer- 
ous. Backlogs of orders are sustained at a high point. Manu- 
facturing employment has been declining at an increasing 
rate since the beginning of 1944. Sales of soft goods boost 
retail activity. Stock averages attained new 1944 highs. 


NDUSTRIAL activity continued to hold 

at a comparatively high level again in 
May and the early part of June, notwith- 
standing occasional diverse factors. Gen- 
erally production figures were above the 
preceding year’s high levels and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent above May 1941. Some 
manufacturers have reported a slackening 
of orders, but productive facilities have 
been quickly turned to stepping up output 
of other war products. Backlogs of orders 
continue on a generally high plane. 

Although manufacturing expansion has 
tapered off during recent months, the high 
war production program still calls for a 
large monthly output and production is 
behind schedule on some important war 
goods. War business accounts for about 
65 to 70 per cent of total production. In- 
dustrial activity in the Southern and Pacific 
Coast States continues to respond most 
favorably to increased war needs. Manu- 
facturing volume in some sections of the 
Middle West and East North Central areas 
is still expanding. 

The minor upward and downward move- 
ments in the high production level since 
the peak at the end of last year result largely 
from slight variations in the output of 
metal and metal products, machinery, and 
transportation equipment. Production in 
these industrial groups in May, according 
to the seasonally-adjusted index of indus- 
trial activity (1935-1939 == 100) prepared 
by the Federal Reserve Board, while de- 
clining from earlier record levels, is still 
slightly above the corresponding period of 
last year and well above May 1941. Out- 
put of meta) and meta) products rose about 
30 per cent over the 1941 figure, machinery 
was more than double what it was three 
years ago, and transportation equipment 
tripled. While durable goods production 
fell slightly in recent months, it was about 
2 per cent above a year ago in May and 
almost double what it was in the Spring 
of 1941. 

The output of non-durable goods has re- 
mained generally unchanged in recent 
months; it has risen 23 per cent over the 
early 1941 period. Production of war prod- 
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ucts in this group, such as chemicals, rub- 
ber, petroleum, and some food products, 
have made the most significant increases 
since the beginning of the war. 

The increased war tempo has boosted 
further the needs for steel and copper for 
shell casings, landing craft, aircraft, and 
other military equipment. Steel output in 
May was the second largest this year at 
7,680,472 tons, an increase of 111,942 tons 
over the previous month and 130,781 tons 
above May last year. Copper shipments 
attained a new high at 168,764 tons in May, 
a gain of 12,887 tons over April, while stock- 
piles decreased 1,308 tons during the month. 
The number of planes produced in May 
totalled about 8,902, or 2 per cent above 
schedule and about 559 planes above the 
slight decline in the previous month. In 
May 155 new ships were delivered, lifting 
the year’s total to date to 719 vessels. Over- 
all munitions output is running approxi- 
mately 13 per cent above the 1943 level, 
reports WPB. 


Employment—The condition of the 
manpower supply remains a major factor 
in important changes in industrial and busi- 
ness activity. Generally the labor situation 
continues tight. A large part of the month- 
to-month drop in manufacturing employ- 
ment in May and early June was attributed 
to the completion of some phases of war 
jobs and to the rise in seasonal agricultural 
employment. Although agricultural em- 
ployment has continued to average below 
a year ago for some time, it increased by 
1,216,000 in May, a larger gain than usual 
and above that of last year. The number 
of female wage earners on farms increased 
over last year. 

Manufacturing employment has been de- 
clining at an increasing rate since the be- 
ginning of this year, well over 100,000 
persons a month. The decrease in May 
carried non-agricultural employment to the 
lowest point since May 1942. 

Total civilian employment in May in- 
creased to 51,960,000, a gain of 670,000 over 
the previous month but 670,000 fewer work- 
ers than May 1943. Total unemployment 
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Industrial Production 
































"Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 











1941 1942 ee 1944 
January 143 181 227 : 243 
February 147 183 232 244 
March 152 1 235 242 
April 149 237 239 
May 160 198 238 237 
June 164 193 236 
July 197 240 
August 67 204 242 
September 169 208 245 
October 172 215 247 
November 174 220 247 
December 176 223 241 

Employment 
Millions of Persons; U. S. Bureau of Census 

194 1942 1943 1944 
January 45.6 49-1 51-4 50.4 
February 45-8 49.6 51.2 50.3 
March 46.0 50.2 51.2 50.5 
April 47-3 51.1 51.6 51.3 
May 48.8 : 52.0° 
June f 53-7 54-0 i 
July 1.3 543 548 
August 51.6 54-4 54-4 
September 50.8 52.9 53.0 
October 50.6 53-2 52.2 
November 50.4 52.6 51.7 
December 50.4 52.2 51.0 

Business Inventories 
Billions of Dollars; U. S. Department of Commerce 

1941 1943 1944 
January 21.49 27.88 27.82 
February 21.64 27-99 
March 224 27.63 28.04 
April 22.68 27.67 27.80 
May fy 27.68 a3 © 
June 23.40 27.43 
July 23.99 27.53 
August 24-44 28.09 
September 25.06 28.41 
October 24.92 23.54 
November 26.73 28.71 
December 27.08 27-70 

Retail Sales 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. 

1941 1942 1943 1944 
January 133.1 153.2 199.2 1778 
February 137-1 148.3 170. 176.6 
March 133- 1476 178.1 
April 13 14 159.2 7 ° 
May .0 4 155.3 167.1 
June 144-4 141.8 163.0 167 @ 
July 149-1 147-6 162.5 
August 155.0 150.3 163.7 

147-4 150.9 162.7 
October 141.6 1543 167.3 
November 149.0 158.2 175-5 
December 152.5 153.9 173.8 











Cost of Living 
Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Burean of Labor Statistics 





























1941 1942 1943 1944 
January 100.8 112.0 120.7 124.2 
February 1008 112.9 121.0 123.8 
March 101.2 114.3 122.8 123.8 
April 102.2 335.1 124.1 124-5 
May 102.9 116.0  eatibidins 125. °° 
June a 4 124.8 
July 1 117.0 123.9 
August 2 117-5 123.4 
September { 108.1 1178 1239 
October 109.3 119.0 124.4 
November 110.2 119.8 124.2 
December 110.5 120.4 124-4 
Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1941 1942 1943 1944 
January 80.8 96.0 108.9 103.0 
February 80.6 96.7 102.5 10 
March 815 974 103-4 103.8 
April 83.2 98.7 poe? 03.9) 
May 8 rT : 0° 
June Da r nim- 
July f 98.7 103.2 
August 90.3 99-2 103.1 
September g18 99-6 103.1 
October 92-4 100.0 103.0 
November 92.5 100.3 102.9 
December 93-6 101.0 103.2 
Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 
1941 1942 1943 1944 
January 130.17 tnt 121.52 137-74 
February 121.68 107.28 127.40 135.97 
March 122.52 101.62 13155 139-07 
April 119.10 97:79 CWP pe f0°137-19 
May 116. 98.42 138. 139.22 
June aN 103-75 141.25 
July 127.57 106. 142.90 
August 426.67 136.34 
September 127.35 107.41 138.90 
October 121.18 113-51 138.25 
November | 116.9i 145.31 132.66 
December 110.67 117-16 134-57 











* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 











REGIONAL TRADE REPORTS 


Barometers compiled under supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld 









Change Change 
from from 
Mar. ’44 Apr. ’43 


Apr. 
1944 G % 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 
139.8 —11.0 — 13 





First year-to-year drop since July 1942: barometer at level lowest since 
July 1943. Twelve regions recorded slight increases. 








1. NEW ENGLAND 
1005 — 65 — 98 


Moderate employment decreases from 1943 in Worcester, Lowell, New 








2. NEW YORK CITY 







Index is not available. 





Haven, Providence, Boston. Maple sugar season good ; output above 1943. 
Retail employment and payrolls rose seasonally ; wholesale statistics off. 
Manufacturing employment and payrolls below last year, 4 and 12% 
respectively. Hotel sales 15% above a year ago. 











3. ALBANY, UTICA, 





Increase in milk production less than seasonal due to poor pasturage 
conditions. Employment and payrolls over 1943 in Binghamton—Endi- 
cott-Johnson City area ; other districts showed decreases. 








SYRACUSE 

1263 -145 + 1.0 
4. BUFFALO, 
OCHESTER 

ae 168 .. $5 





For third month, barometer monthly and yearly comparisons below aver- 
age. Rochester employment steady with 1943, payrolls up 3%. Boston 


flour milling activity about 25% above last year. 









Payrolls remained high although employment has a below 1943 in 
Elizabeth, Newark, and Jersey City. All market gardening crops have 
made good progress with weather conditions favorable. 








Since April 1943, yearly barometer comparisons below average. Farm 
prospects good. Employment slightly over 1943 in principal) cities. 








Largest yearly barometer drop recorded. 


Expansion of Huntington’s 
industrial facilities continues. oe ve 


West Virginia payrolls 6% over 1943. 











Winter wheat production estimated well over 1943; conditions of other 
crops good. Downward drift of employment in area accelerated. 








Barometer monthly increase largest present. Dayton, Columbus, and 


Cincinnati employment slightly below 1943, payrolls about 6% higher. 
High tobacco prices continue to boost farm income in area. 








Indiana business activity dropped to lowest level since last December. 


Employment remained moderately over 1943. Indiana farm prices about 
2% below 1943, the first year-to-year decrease since the war began. 








Employment and payrolls declined for fourth consecutive month, now 
even with 1943. Belleville and Bloomington only cities with gains. 








Barometer changes follow closely country averages. Employment and 
payrolls continued fractional decreases ; now about even with 1943. 










Milwaukee industrial employment above 1943. Lumber industry reduced 
employment and payrolls in the month, now about same as last year. 









Lack of rain throughout area hampers crop prospects. War work con- 
tinues at high rate, levelling off in some lines. Over-all picture shows a 
labor surplus in area. 









Crops off to poor start but now making excellent progress, especially 
corn. Des Moines employment continues downward, now slightly below 
last year; Lincoln continues to report gains. 








5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
111.8 —13.2 — 4.1 
6. PHILADELPHIA 
11466 -—111 — 7.1 
7. PITTSBURGH 
129.2 — 9.6 —10.2 
8. CLEVELAND 
145.9 — 4.6 + 0.3 
9. CINCINNATI, 
COLUMBUS 
157.7 + 31 — 2.1 
10. INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE 
1894 — 87 + 24 
11. CHICAGO 
123.5 —16.3 _— 
12, DETROIT 
168.1  -—11.2 — 13 
13. MILWAUKEE 
175.3 — 89 + 4,4 
14. MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL 
145.9 — 81 — 2.1 
15. IOWA, 
NEBRASKA 

1 —67 + 3.2 
16. ST. LOUIS 
126.7 — 32 — 3.1 





Supplies of feed grains still inadequate to meet heavy demand despite 
good pasturage. Employment levelling off, below last year. 








17. KANSAS CITY 
CS a ae 





Prospects for wheat and cotton excellent. Industrial employment in- 
creases over last year have narrowed ; some sections report declines. 









Labor shortage still acute in most sections. Farm labor supply in Rich- 
mond lowest in many years. Maryland employment and payrolls slightly 
Poor weather delayed and damaged many crops. 








South Carolina textile production off about 12% from 1943. North Caro- 
lina Winter wheat crop reported to be its second largest. Labor shortage 
still acute in farm and manufacturing activities. 








Inclement weather injured many crops, gy) | peaches in Georgia and 
Farm receipts running well over 1943. Labor shortage in 
Atlanta ; Chattanooga and Nashville report labor surplus. 








Barometer monthly and yearly comparisons among the best recorded. 
Increase in total orange production about 18% over 1943. Labor short- 
age still prevalent despite the off-tourist season. 












Excessive moisture delayed most crops. 
rolls down from last month. 


Arkansas employment and pay- 








Oil output about 8% over 1943 ; new drilling brings influx of new work- 
New Orleans employment about 14% over 1943, higher in Opelousas. 









Cotton planted slightly less than last year. Employment above 1943 in 
Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio; off in Houston, Wichita Falls. 








Yearly barometer comparison below average for ninth month; monthly 
Denver employment off about 33% from last year. 









Salt Lake City employment about 


Crop acreage somewhat over 1943. 
Labor still 


60% below 1943 due to recent closing of small arms plant. 
needed in Ogden area and in coal mines of Carbon County. 









Employment still high in area, further plant construction under way in 
Prospects of the fishing industry above 1943. Lumber 


production over last year due to favorable logging conditions. 



















San Francisco employment dipped to about 6% below 1943, payrolls re- 
} Late rains and heavy hail storms damaged de- 
ciduous fruits in some sections. 










0.3 
18. MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA 
171.0 — 9.0 — 7.3 below last year. 
19. NORTH, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
182.8 — 7.8 — 1.0 
20. ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM Alabama. 
222.9 — 4.1 +10.8 
21. FLORIDA 
251.0 + 2.5 +10.8 
22. MEMPHIS 
176.6 —10.6 — 3.5 
23. NEW ORLEANS 
164.4 —13.3 + 7.2 ers. 
24. TEXAS 
217.6 — 14 + 4.5 
25. DENVER 
159.4 —10.4 + 3.4 increase excellent. 
26. SALT LAKE CITY 
159.3 —11.0 — 7.7 
27. PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE Eugene area. 
184.0 + 0.9 — 1.2 
28. SAN FRANCISCO 

mained slightly above. 
161.6 —18 + 1.6 
29. LOS ANGELES 
average. 

162.9 + 0.1 + 6.8 


For over a year, barometer yearly comparisons have been better than 
Orange crop about 39% over 1943 ; lemon output off 14%. Los 
Angeles employment about 1% below 1943, payrolls 6% above. 
























REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
APRIL, 194 


DECREASES FROM A YEAR AGO: 


INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 
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REGION 2 NOT AVAILABLE 











from April to May turned upward to 
880,000 from 770,000, the lowest level 
recorded since 1940 (U. S. Bureau of 


Census). Unemployment among 
women accounted for the rise. 


Income—While manufacturing pay- 
rolls have declined every month since 
the peak last November, they are still 
about 3 per cent above last year’s level 
and more than double what they were 
in the Spring of 1941. Cash income 
from farm marketings totalling $1,404,- 
000,000 dropped off 2 per cent during 
April but was 6 per cent above the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Farm receipts in the West North Cen- 
tral Region have been gaining most 
appreciably, while in the North Atlan- 
tic States they have declined. 

Income payments to individuals de- 
clined seasonally to $12,489,000,000 in 
April. This monthly level was 3 per 
cent below a month earlier but 10 per 
cent above April 1943. The month-to- 
month decrease reflects the usual March 
to April drop in dividend and interest 
disbursements. Consumer expendi- 
tures for goods has increased about 15 
per cent above a year ago. 


Trade—Retail activity in May and 
early June was sustained at a high point 
because of the continued high rate 
of spending power and the warmer 
weather and pre-vacation buying of 
seasonal apparel and accessories which 
spurred consumer buying. May busi- 
ness was approximately 10 to 15 per 
cent above the corresponding period of 
Jast year. Sales of soft goods accounted 
for the over-all increase, although there 
has been some modest rise in the dollar 
volume of some durable goods. Ap- 
parel stores reported the largest gains 
in receipts. There was an increased 
interest in furniture lines. Liquor and 
jewelry sales were generally higher 
than any month this year except for 
March. 

Stores in the larger size groups re- 
ported increased activity, while those 
in the smaller classification disclosed 
mild gains. Chain store sales volume 
in May rose about 12 per cent over a 
year ago, with the apparel and food 
groups accounting for a large part of 
the rise with gains of 27 and 14 per 
cent respectively. 

Sales in all sections of the country 
gained in May and the first part of 
June over the previous year, with the 


The information on regional trade activity is based upon 
comments of business men, gathered and weighed by local 
Dun & BraDsTREET Offices. 
able in Dun’s Statistica, Review. Payroll, employment, 
and farm income figures are from Government sources. 
Barometers used are adjusted for seasonal variation; month- 
ly average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 100. 
Adjusted and unadjusted barometers may be obtained-in 
advance of publication by arrangements with the editors. 


More detailed data are avail- 




















largest increases for the South, South- 
west, and Pacific Coast. Higher farm 


income has boosted business in some 
of the North Central States. 


Prices—Continuing the tendency of 
the past few months, the index of 
wholesale prices (1926 = 100), pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, changed fractionally in May. 
The commodity index was estimated 
at 104.0 per cent of the 1926 average; 
an infinitesimal monthly rise and ap- 
proximately the same as a year earlier. 
Higher prices of some agricultural 
products accounted for the increase. 

Retail prices in May were largely 
unchanged for the fourth consecutive 
month; indexes were only fractionally 
above May 1943. Prices in the women’s 
apparel group were responsible for the 
yearly rise. 

Living costs were held to slight ad- 
vances in May, increasing to an esti- 
mated 125 as compared with the 1935- 
1939 base of 100 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index. The rise in the 
cost of clothing and food accounted 
for the gain. 


Finance—In mid-June industrial 
stock prices advanced to the best 
level since May 1943; volume rose 
considerably. 

Currency in circulation and bank de- 
posits both continue to increase—the 
gains are about 30 and 14 per cent re- 
spectively over a year. The ratio of 
reserves to deposits and F.R. note lia- 
bilities has dropped from 62.3 per cent 
in January and 76.4 per cent in May 


1943 to 55.5 per cent on June 21, 1944. 


Failures—Continuing the slight up- 
trend started last month, business fail- 
ures in May numbered 148, a little over 
half those in the same month of 1943. 
For the second month this year liabili- 
ties of concerns failing exceeded those 
of the comparable period a year ago. 

The low failure rate continued 
throughout the country; only four 
States reported as many as ten failures 
in May. The number of failures of 
small enterprises—mostly retailers— 
continued more than 50 per cent below 
the same month of last year. 

The number of large failures, with 
liabilities over $25,000, increased over 
the previous May. Machinery manu- 
facturing and miscellaneous personal 
services were the only lines in which 
more concerns failed in the first five 
months of 1944 than in the comparable 
period of last year. 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s SratisticAL REVIEW. 
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May Apr. May Per Cent 
1944 1944 1943 Change 
NUMBER OF FAILuRES.... 148 131 281 —47 
NUMBER BY SIZE OF Dest 
Under $5,000......... 64 53 146 —56 
$5,000-$25,000 ....... 60 60 119 —5¢ 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 20 14 13, +54 
$100,000 and over..... 4 4 3 +33 
NuMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing ....... 34 37 48 —29 
Wholesale Trade. II 9 23 —52 
Retail Trade .. 63 56 156 —60 
Construction 26 20 35 —26 
Commercial Service... 14 9 19 —26 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CURRENT LIABILITIES, ..++ 2,697 $3,524 $2,550 + 6 
Toray Liasmuities....... $2,607 $3,757 $2,625 +3 


Farcures By Divisions of INDUSTRY 


r-Number— -—Liabilities— 








(Current liabilities in Jan.-May Jan.-May 

thousands of dollars) 1944 1943 1944 1943 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.... 162 334 7,605 9,666 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc... . 5 It 1,11G 425 
Food and Kindred Products. 18 46 974 1,115 
Textile Products, Apparel... 12 59 311 719 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 29 42 2,145 858 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 13 55 189-1157 
Chemicals, Allied Products. . 7 17 287 216 
Leather, Leather Products... 2 5 21 169 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 5 1s 427 270 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 10 It 227 379 
inl 2 MPP ET TELE ECETS 36 27, 1,313 3,347 
Transportation Equipment. . 6 6 568 348 
Miscellaneous .....seeeeeee 19 40 314 663 
WHoLesaLce TRADE.......... 48 147 683 1,610 
Food and Farm Products.... 21 52 218 489 
RAMEE is cdencctectucat 2 6 29 33 
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Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 9 17 227 334 
Chemicals and Drugs......+ I Il 22 


rs 


San 


Motor Vehicles, Equipment. “ oe 43 
Miscellaneous ......+++ee0- 15 198 649 
Raram TRABS......-.cce0s _261 1,105 2,239 6,909 
Food and Liquor......++++« 56 86315 875 —-1,397 
General Merchandise........ 7 43 43 244 
Apparel and Accessories.... 28 102 160 718 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 15 51 116 427 
Lumber, Bldg Mats., Hdwr. 13 57 159 382 
Automotive Group......... 17 67 113 410 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 85 207 556 2,232 
Drug Stores....ccccecceces 13 80 76 527 
Miscellaneous ......-ccece0s 27 93 141 72 
CONSTRUCTION ..cssecceecee 89 221 1,074 2,844 
General Bldg. Contractors... 28 85 517 ‘1,639 
Building Sub-contractors.... 60 132 552 1,052 
Other Contractors....++.+++ I 4 5 153 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE......-+ 67 126 806 2,004 

— ——— cams osao 
Highway Transportation.... 21 25 476 660 
Misc. Public Services......- ee 5 ee 96 
BHOtElS. cic sccccscescccences ee rs we 158 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 5 17 30 116 
DEER foo .n 5 vicckincsvorap 5 28 101 737 
Undertakers ......---se+ee- 4 8 20 97 
Other Personal Services..... 17 13 85 46 
Business, Repair Service.... 15 23 94 904 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


DveE To war-time restriction on use of paper and the de- 
sire to conserve as much space as possible, the features 
appearing on this page are necessarily given in very abbre- 
viated form. 

MorE DETAILED data on the various subjects are published 
each month in Dun’s SratisticaL Review. For example, 
building permit values tor each of the 215 cities are given, 
with a breakdown by geographical regions. (A ten-year 
record of building permit values for 215 cities is avail- 
able upon request.) With the bank clearing data there is 
also comparative data for the three preceding years, for 
the preceding month, and cumulative data for the year. 

FAILURE STATISTICS are presented by States, by large 
cities, by Federal Reserve Districts, by industries and 
trades, and by size of liabilities. Canadian failure statis- 
tics by Provinces are included. 

THE WHOLESALE price indexes are presented for a much 
longer period of time. There is also a summarized pres- 
entation of other wholesale price index numbers, both 
United States and foreign. . . . The annual subscription 
to Dun’s Statistica, Review is $1 a year. 
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Wuocesace Foon Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 
1944 1943 1944 
June 20..$4.01 June 22..$4.04 High $4.04 Mar. 21 
I 


2 
June 13.. 4.01 June 15.. 4.04 Low 3.98 May 23 
June 6.. 4.00 June 8.. 4.05 
I 
5 


1943 
May 30.. 4.00 June 1.. 4.11 High $4.12 May 18 
May 23.. 3.08 May 25.. 4.11 Low 4.00 Dec. 21 


Daity Wuo esaLe Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 


basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100 
June May Apr. Mar. Feb. 
1044 1944 1944 1944 1944 
ee 172.11 171.82 172.86 172.20 171.77 
tas 192.44 190.97 feoee 192.29 171.85 


172.39 171.70 172.74 172.09 171.04 
; ey eae 171.90 172.88 172.23 171.85 
172.45 171.82 1900: Peeee 171.78 
172.46 171.80 173.01 172.25 20% 

+ * 172.49 171.82 


Pr 
2. 

cre 

4:5 

5.6 

Gx 

¥ Pres 172.40 tae nace 

Secoe 172.36 171.65 173.01 172.58 171.87 
Greve 172.54 PO Risevs 172.63 171.93 
TO.eee 172.61 171.89 173-10 172.70 171.97 
IZ F ecas 172.27 173.06 172.74 172.02 
ite 172.67 171.62 ~—-173.06 EO. 

23. 172.53 171.61 172.93 172.91 , ga 
14.. 172.59 PT cece 172-79 172.64 172.12 
15. 172.72 171.47 172.76 172.85 172.07 
16.. 172 40 171.63 eye 172.97 172,22 
BJoe 172.40 171.63 172-54 172-90 172.28 
18.. Teese 171.72 172.41 172.92 172.36 
19.. 172.56 171.69 172.50 a 172.42 
I~ se< 172.12 171.64 172.49 173.12 . aves 
Blevee 172.06 faa 172.25 173.05 172.37 
Fccce 172.27 171.55 172.22 172.96 D use 
rae 172.13 171.53 Ginn 173.07 172.39 
Zecee 171.86 171.64 172.19 173-11 172.49 
Bevee Pdtv 171.65 172.28 173.08 172.48 
26.20 172.00 171.61 172.24 Widexa 172.41 
Zoos 172.52 171.59 172.17 173-17 + 


WBevee ebseee , oeee 172.02 173.06 172.27 

Mises odbady 171.77. 192.02 ——:173.03 172.08 
wes alee P caw , 173-11 

c) oe 172.01 172.90 





+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
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Geographical r May % 
Divisions: 1944 1943 Change 
New England....... $2,076,907 $2,258,059 — 8.1 
Middle Atlantic..... 16,307,927 8,875,605 + 83.7 
South Atlantic...... 3,876,106 4.091,689 -- 5.3 
East Central........ 11,810,063 11,901,446 — 0.8 
South Central...... 6,923,082 5,616,544 -+ 23-3 
West Central....... 2,725,389 2,492,252 + 9-4 
Mountain .. 1,803,343 1,281,417. + 40.7 
Pacific 9,903,651 12,379,172 — 20.0 
Total Ua .kes $55,426,499 $48,897,084 + 13.4 
New York City..... $12,077,169 $2,602,172 +364.1 
Outside N. Y. C... $43,349,330 $46,294,912 — 6.4 

BankK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 

re ————, To 
1944 1943 Change 
Bost o vcsvcvececes 1,455,204 1,451,844 + 0.2 
Philadelphia . ++ 2,695,000 2,758,000 — 2.3 
Buffalo ....ccee ee 289,407 237,209 +-22.0 
Pittsburgh ..... ee 1,104,231 999,539 +10.5 
Cleveland . ..ccccce 913,662 864,030 + 5.7 
Cincinnati ..... oe 442,958 434,953 + 1.8 
Baltimore ... 637,497 601 ,627 + 6.0 
Richmond . 308 ,636 265 ,667 +16.2 
Atlanta ..... 627,500 523,600 +19.8 
New Orleans....... 348,801 338,447 + 3.1 
CHICAGO «cc cicccccaes 2,001,338 1,923,858 + 4.0 
DOUG sccdccccsses 1,636,276 1,383,938 +18.2 
St. Louis...ccccccee 799,269 710,859 +12.4 
Louisville ..... eee 283,732 279,290 + 1.6 
Minneapolis . ..... 525,805 517,436 + 1.6 
Kansas City.....0+. 786,704 765,777 + 2.7 
OUMaRR - desc csveces 285,814 . 299,078 — 4.4 
DEWNEE ac ccdcsnecse 233,461 209,548 + 11.4 
DieIt o.6 ccvcdecene 466,690 421,753 +10.7 
Houston .. .cessess 444,715 371,080 +19.8 
San Francisco...... 1,166,781 1,027,356 +13.6 
Portland, Ore. ..... 300,759 324,926 + 7.4 
Seattle ..vciccecses 358,547 377,035 — 4.9 
Total 23 Cities..... 18,112,877 17,086,850 + 6.0 
New Youth. -02.cccce 21,105,851 22,893,888 — 7.8 
Total 24 Cities..... 39,218,728 39,980,738 — 1.9 
Daily Average...... 1,508,413 1,599,230 — 5.7 
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SUGGESTION 


SYSTEM 
GETS RESULTS 


The $10,000.00 net saving effected 
annually by two ideas does not show 
up in these photos. The scene itself 
is a familiar one wherever the 
Morton Suggestion System is in 
operation, as Michael Lombardi and 
Patrick Walsh receive suggestion 
awards from officials of The Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 

The Morton Suggestion System 
installation at The Sponge Rubber 
Products Co. is one of the more than 
10,000 which have been made in 
the past 15 years. This professional 
method of handling employee crea- 
tive thinking works in any business, 
anytime. 

Get all the facts about the Morton 
Suggestion System’s proved operat- 
ing methods, prestige-building cabi- 
nets and promotional material and 
expert consulting and advisory serv- 
ice. Learn how truly inexpensive 
this result-getting suggestion system 
can be as it makes available all the 
profit-producing, money-saving ideas 
your employees can think up. Write 


for details today. 





HERE 
and 
THERE 


Heat Resistant Plastic—“Cerex,” a 
new thermoplastic produced by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, will retain 
its form when exposed to the heat of 
boiling water. This has been a much 
sought for characteristic in thermoplas- 
tics as it permits sterilization. The 
problem is to develop a material that 
will repeatedly soften under heat for 
high speed molding and in use have 
good stability under heat. Cerex has a 
heat distortion point under load of 220 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Dimensional stability is increased be- 
cause no plasticizer is required in mold- 
ing and because the water absorption is 
low, Monsanto reports. Five years of 
research has resulted in a product with 
high acid and alkali resistence and 
other properties generally good. 

The output of Cerex now is being 
utilized in war work—in radar, radio, 
surgical instruments, aircraft instru- 
ments, and for other purposes. 


Business Forms—A variety of forms 
now being used in Remington Rand 
administrative control systems by in- 
dustrial and commercial firms in the 
Western Coast States are reproduced 
in a recent issue of Systems, a magazine 
published by Remington Rand, Inc. 
Controls included are materials, pro- 
duction, maintenance, photo records, 
tool, purchase, personnel administra- 
tion, and customer history. 


Giant Testing Tank—Mechanized 
landing craft for the U. S. Navy are 
built at a dryland shipyard, the Warren 
City Manufacturing Company, War- 
ren, Ohio, and tested in a 34,000-gallon 
tank. 





Don’t “Shelve” | 
—Call Edwal! 


There is no need to set aside research 
for post-war products when you can dele- 
gate part of this work to Edwal’s staff 
of experienced chemists and chemical 
engineers. This organization is helping 
many companies, not only with their 
post-war research, but also with today’s 
wartime production problems. Write 
for brochure, 21-R, ““How the Inde- 
pendent Chemist Can Help You” 
describing Edwal’s services in detail! 


The EDWAL 
Laboratories, Iuc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 








Answers All ‘Locker Problems’’ 


Space-saving 
Sanitary 
Available Now 









& 

PETERSON Locker Units 
ore replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, or 
double locker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps “in 
press” and exposed to 
light and air,—provide 
each employee with a 
spaced coot hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid all- 
wood and tempered 
pressdwood construction. 
Write for Catalog of 
modernwardrobe equip- 
ment for factory, office 
and home. 


Eye co. 


ervevrrrrs 
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1819 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, U.S.A. 


as PHOTOS 33 














Postcards 2c. No order too small or 

too large. 30x40 mounted blowups, 

$3.85 each. 

SPECIAL: Your product photographed plus 200 photo 
postcards for $9.50. 

FREE pamphlet ‘How to sell your product with Moss 








MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION Photos.” Send for sample photos, price list D. 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St., New York City 19 § BRyant 9-8482 


DUN’S REVIEW 


347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, II. 
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‘for outstanding 
production of 
war materials” 


Burroughs is manufacturing 
and delivering the famous 
Norden bombsight—one of 
the most delicate and precise 
mechanisms ever devised. 


New figuring and accounting f 


machines are also being pro- 


duced by Burroughs for the | 


Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 
ment and others whose 
needs are approved by the 
War Production Board. 





Information service... supply service... mechanical 
service—in war as in peace, you can depend on 
Burroughs to provide the best. For prompt, efficient 
service, call your local Burroughs office, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Burrough 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING ING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Executives 
are made, 
not born! 


The need for executives—for quali- 
fied, well-trained men—is acute! 
Their services are at a premium. 

In order to take advantage of to- 
day’s unusual opportunities, a thor- 
ough understanding of practical 
business methods and principles is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service deals scientifically with un- 
derlying, unchanging fundamentals. 
Basic and broad in scope, it is meant 
for ambitious men who realize the 
value of understanding all four im- 
portant divisions of business and in- 
dustry—finance, marketing, account- 
ing and production. 


Noted Contributors 


Among the noted contributors to 
the Institute’s Course are: Frederick 
W. Pickard, Vice President and 
Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
&Co.;CliftonSlusser, Vice President, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 





Send For Free Booklet 


The method by which the Modern 
Business Course and Service is 
brought to subscribers... the men 
behind the Institute... informative, 
inspirational material about pres- 
ent-day opportunities in business 
and industry ... all are included in 
the fast-reading pages of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To obtain your 
free copy of this valuable book, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


t Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 155, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
i In Canada: 
54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
i Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64- 
{ Rees. book—“ ORGING EAD IN BUSI- 
Be NGG. «055. ios ons ce sense cc peccceccceees 
a ES ee ee get peees Vee nes é 
A A PORES... ois de ncaedsacn sus ‘ee 
OR ain Sh aWite chia cake <-c'cesvinaen sane é 
: NN a a Fin cdkdecaresineeseeowas 





The LCM—3 lighters, 50-foot all 
welded barges for landing medium 
tanks, bulldozers, guns, trucks, and per- 
sonnel, are constructed upside down on 
an assembly line and swung over for 
final construction and installation of 
the Diesel engines. Following a two- 
hour test in the tank the barges are 
loaded on their sides on flatcars and 
hauled to the point of embarkation. 

During the tank test, which occurs 
near the assembly line, steel cables are 
attached to the 25-ton barges to pre- 
vent them from leaping out of the tank. 


Expediting Termination—A book- 
let issued by Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, IIl., tells how this company 
organized for the task of handling war 
contract terminations promptly and 
how it presents termination charges to 
the Government or other customer. 
The forms used are reproduced. 

The treasurer is in charge of termina- 
tion procedure. Upon notice of termi- 
nation, this procedure is initiated by 
the manager of the War Products Divi- 
sion. A cost accountant makes certain 
that all claims can be substantiated and 
checks each for completeness. The 
claim processor superintends inventory, 
earmarking of materials in process, and 
checks stoppage of production and tool 
cancellation. i 

The termination coordinator follows 
through to see that all procedures are 
expedited. A final complete check 
then is made by the termination com- 
mittee, headed by the coordinator, and 
including the assistant treasurer, proc- 
ess engineer, and manager of the War 
Products Division., 


Peacetime Packaging—Looking 
toward the field of post-war packaging, 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation has 
produced a film entitled “Proving 
Ground” which is being used as part 
of a series of round table meetings with 
packaging people. 

The film stresses the importance of 
proper packaging of goods to be sent 
to the fighting fronts. Its purpose, 
however, is to show how war developed 
innovations, successful in meeting the 
rigors of global warfare, may be car- 
ried over into peacetime packaging. 

As an example, one scene depicts the 
soldier’s use of a: small spirally-wound 
package containing an ampoule of 
iodine and equipped with a swab. This 
package can be broken with one hand, 
without the danger of broken glass or 
iodine stain, the implication being that 
the same idea may have various appli- 
cations in the home medicine closet. 
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A-PE-CO “Photo-Exact”’ 


Accuracy Wins Approval 
of Financial Men 







The absolute fidelity with 
which A-PE-CO photo-copies 
financial reports, balance or 
work sheets, checks, receipts and organization 
and tax data, has won the approval of finan- 
cial men everywhere. The privacy afforded by 
having A-PE-CO “photo-exact” copies made 
right in your own office is effective insurance 
against loss or “leaks.” Experience proves 
that A-PE-CO pays for itself quickly. When 
may we show you how you can use A-PE-CO? 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 

@ Letters @ Blueprints @ Drawings @ Records 
@ Receipts @ Documents @ Shop orders @ Pictures 
A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, 
printed, drawn or photographed, Permanent, 
easy-to-read, same-size copies up to 18 x 22 in. 
made easily and quickly. Mistakes are impos- 
sible. Any girl or boy quickly becomes expert. 
Saves steno-copying, proofreading, tracing. 
No camera or film. Nothing to get out of 
order. Use on any desk or table. 

See how thousands are using this modern, ver- 


satile method in every department. Imme- 
diate delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder, 


today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. T-74 Chicago 14, Ilinois 
Representatives in principal cities. 

In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 











20,092 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
20,092 PRESIDENTS AND 
33,567 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 














PORTRAITS 
PAINTED 


We guarantee complete satisfaction or make no 
charge, every portrait is painted subject to approval 
end acceptance or no obligation. We paint portraits 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, from tintypes and from any 
surface picture, LIFE-LIKE in oils on canvas, also 
miniature portraits. Living subjects are finished from 
life, on their premises. FOR CORPORATIONS: the 
pioneer, founder, past and living presidents, men and 
women in the uniforms of the U. S. armed services, etc 
FOR THE HOME: the loved one no longer with you 
We work for more museums, universities and colleges 
than all contemporaries combined. Write for our 
REASONABLE standardized rates. Mail orders every- 
where. 


C. FRITZ HOELZER 
Restorer (Conservator) of Paintings since 1909. 
Post Office Box 1, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Associated Sons (Temporarily absent) 1 st Lt. C. F. Hoel- 
zer, U.S.M.C.R.; Pvt. Hiram Howell Hoelzer, 290th Inf. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


























P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 
and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George’s St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B_ 675), 
machinery and groceries. 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men's hosiery and 


Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 


underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 


electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen's wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 

DURBAN, S. A. 

ASHITON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardware. 

BP{TISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HIAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear and electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 


INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 


Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 


confectionery. 


bakers’ 


J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrica! machinery, 
industrials. 


SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B_ 1146), General engineering sundries, 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 

JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), 
All types advertising specialties. For Southern and Central Africa. 
CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 
builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 

siery, face tissues, etc. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. Member Johannesburg Chamber of 
Commerce and American Manufacturers Representatives Association. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 50096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), Branches, Cape Town, Durban, 

Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT 


Piece and soft 
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PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERI 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 
IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 
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CO., 38 W. 32nd St.) Textiles of every description, hardware, 
kitchenware, fancy goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 
FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers’ 
requisites. 


JENNINGS, P. W., PTY., LTD., (B 3543), also at 
Cape Town (B 198), Representation of branded tex- 
tiles wanted direct from factory. Women’s under- 
wear, hosiery, women’s sportswear. Fabrics for do- 
mestic factories—neckwear, clothing, underwear, etc. 
Swimsuits. Plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Direct contacts with factories preferred. Marketing 
of branded lines and controlled distribution our spe- 
cialty. Members of A.M.R.A. Sales organization cov- 
ers Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. 

. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 

materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON. LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., ESTAB. 1908, (B 5438), and at Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Cape Town. Industrial chemicals, dyestuffs, plastics, paper, card- 
board, and packing materials. : 

MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 


H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 


maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMOND & MARSHALL (PTY.), LTD., 94 President St., Textiles of all 
descriptions. Also Durban, Capetown, etc. ; 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. : 

REUNERT & LENZ. LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 

C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every 
British or French Territory in Africa, India, Pales- 
tine and Middle East, Factory representatives, im- 
port and export agents representing leading British, 


American, Canadian manufacturers. 
SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, etc. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 

druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. ; 
L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Cigars, cigarettes, pipes, tobacconists’ ware, 
confectionery, foodstuffs, etc. Branches throughout the Union. — 
TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS. PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 


and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 
WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 
PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment 
EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise 
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Hubert Bing, the icthyologist, found the baby octopus in Borneo. 
It was an orphan with beautiful big brown eyes, and liked to stay 
on land. Mrs. Bing named it Oswald; and was so attached to it by the 
time they got home she let Oswald have the run of the house. 

As Oswald grew older and larger, he became more and more 
affectionate. Every morning he embraced the whole family, and it was 


a tough job for Hubert to get away to the office or the kids to school... . 
Finally Hubert said Oswald had to go, or he would! Mrs. Bing gave 
in. Oswald was wonderful, but Hubert was the breadwinner. 


Turre are affectionate octopuses copying and irrelevant reports. Our 
products are designed for the widest 
possible application with the fewest 
possible steps. Our methods are always 


simple, easy to understand and use, 


in business . . . routines and systems 
that tie up activities with red tape 
tentacles, sometimes strangle rather 
than step up efficiency. If you suspect 
there are any on the premises, call 
McBee, the old octopus exterminator! 

Our business is to make 
business information available 
faster, more useful and usable. 
Surveys often disclose duplicated 
efforts, missing links, repetitions 
or obsolete records, needless 


involve no expensive installations or 
expert personnel...usually cut clerical 
costs, save time, worry and won- 
der for management . . . If you’d 
like to speed up the operation of 
your business, seeing a McBee 
man may be the first step. Call 
any office for details... 





THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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CONSUMER BUYING 


(Continued from page 14) 


region, Florida, and in the four West- 
ern areas (the Salt-Lake City, Port- 
land-Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles regions). In all of these the 
trade barometers showed good in- 
creases except in the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles regions. The influx 
of population offers great post-war 
problems in these Western regions, 
especially as the principal war-time in- 
dustries are shipbuilding and airplanes 
—industries that are not easily con- 
verted to peace-time activities. 

The principal decreases in popula- 
tion took place inthe following regions: 
New England, New York City, Al- 
bany and Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati-Columbus, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Iowa-Nebraska, St. Louis, North 
and South Carolina, Memphis, and 
Denver. In general, the barometer in- 
creases were moderate in these areas 
(except in Cincinnati-Columbus, 
North and South Carolina, and Mem- 
phis where they were substantial). 

Although there is little correlation 
between barometer increases and popu- 
lation shifts, it is clear that the number 
of people employed in manufacturing 
industries has had a great deal to do 
with barometer increases in most re- 
gions (see chart). In general, where 
manufacturing employment has in- 
creased, the barometers are high, and 
vice versa. Exceptions are in the Kan- 
sas City, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles areas, where the barometer 
increases have not kept pace with the 
increases in manufacturing employ- 
ment. (Revised barometers to be 
issued shortly will indicate greater 
gains in the barometers for the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles regions 
than those shown in the chart.) 

It is also to be noted that there have 
been large barometer increases in a 
few regions in spite of small increases 
in manufacturing employment. This 
is especially true in the North and 
South Carolina and Memphis regions. 
It must be remembered in using this 
chart that agricultural conditions are 
a factor not taken into consideration 
here. 

Although, as mentioned above, war 
orders are so highly localized that we 
would not expect them to have affected 
the barometers greatly, it is interesting 
to compare barometer increases with 
per capita war contracts for the various 
regions (see chart). The data on 


which this is based consist of cumula- 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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| always write on V-Mail forms. You can get 





















“Sure was a hotspot— 


when I first came... Jap bombers makin’ passes, 
Sighter planes up after ‘em, AA guns bangin’, and 
Marines all over the place... just like a movie! 
.» - Now we're just a service station for Navy stuff 
under destroyer size, with work around the clock... 
Kinda miss the excitement... Mail? Not so good. 
Our letters go to Australia first, are three, four 
months old when we get ‘em... Beats me why more 
people home don’t write us V-Mail! ... Short letters 
that come quick wouldn’t leave you feelin’ so much 


behind the eight ball...” 


V-Mail flies, gets overseas first, fastest! ... 
Processed on film strips, flown on fast planes, 
reproduced near its destination point, V-Mail 
saves weeks in transit and needed cargo space! 

| ... Because letters mean so much to service men, 


themats tationery,dru g, department, variety 
stores... or we will send a packet of six forms 
with our compliments . . . Address below .. . 


Make it V- MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1576 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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tive “war supply and facility contracts” 
through January 1944 and increases in 
barometers through 1943, continuing 
the computations in the Government 
bulletin referred to in the first para- 
graph of this article. 

The war contracts are primary con- 
tracts, so they do not take into account 
the regional distribution of work sub- 
contracted. Tcherefore, the war-order 
figures are rough. 

In some regions where both war con- 
tracts and barometer increases are 
large, war business has undoubtedly 
been a factor in the barometer in- 
creases. This is especially true in the 
Buffalo-Rochester, Northern New Jer- 
sey, Cleveland, Cincinnati-Columbus, 
Detroit, and Portland-Seattle regions. 


‘In the Los Angeles region, heavy per 


capita war orders did not bring the 
barometer up to any great extent. 

In many other regions the barometer 
increases have been great, although 
war orders have been low. This is true 
of the Ilowa-Nebraska, North and 
South Carolina, Atlanta-Birmingham, 
Florida, Memphis, Texas, Denver, and 
Salt Lake City regions. Prosperous 
agricultural conditions due to heavy 
demand for farm products, have been 
largely responsible for barometer in- 
creases in many of these regions. Great 
activity in mining and in oil production 
has also contributed. 


Barometers and Income 


It is also interesting to compare the 
barometer increases with the increases 
in income payments to individuals. In 
the chart the increases are shown from 
1939 to 1942, as reported in the Govern- 
ment bulletin referred to in the first 
paragraph of this article. Income pay- 
ments are reported by States in this 
bulletin, and have had to be estimated 
for many of the 29 Trade Barometer 
regions that cut State lines. 

Although income, of course, affects 
the amount of goods and services that 
people buy, it is not a good measure of 
trade conditions, because all income is 
not spent for commodities and services. 
This is especially important during 
these days, when people are buying 
Government bonds or saving parts of 
their income in other ways. 

It will be seen from the chart, how- 
ever, that there is a fair degree of cor- 
relation. In those regions where in- 
come payments showed the greatest 
rate of increase from 1939 to 1942, there 
were big increases in the barometers. 
For example, note that the increases in 
income payments were very high in 
the Portland-Seattle region and in the 
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“Yorick is our oldest employee” 


Alas, poor Yorick! He’s ’way behind the times. What he 
and his boss need are some up-to-date records.:. records 
that keep pace with modern high-speed production. 

Year in and year out, Uarco has been helping thousands 
of businesses improve their records... supplying business 
with forms that increase the efficiency of plant and office 
routine. Here are forms that put an end to guesswork and 
needless mixups caused by obsolete record keeping 
methods. Uarco forms put accurate information where it 
is needed, when it is needed. 

Eliminating duplicated effort is another job for Uarco. 
For, with these forms, 7 or 8 or more clear carbons can be 
made in a single operation... thus preventing errors due 


to excessive departmental record making. Uarco forms 
are especially made for your particular needs. They are 
designed either for handwritten use or for machine use, 
may be carbon interleaved or non-interleaved, may be 
used in a Uarco Autographic Register, typewriter, billing 
machine or tabulating machine. 

Why not find out today the many ways that Uarco forms 
can help your business? If existing forms will not solve 
your problem . ; . Uarco will design forms that will. A 
Uarco representative will gladly consult with you... 
without obligation on your part. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e« Offices in All Principal Cities 





I Hire Breas Out loday,? 





A fire broke out in a plant. It could have been ruinous, but 
wasn’t. It could have spread, but didn’t. Although of flammable 
liquid origin, it didn’t have even a fighting chance a this 
plant was protected by an “Automatic” FIRE-FOG installation. 


What did happen?. No sooner did the first flames leap up than 
out of pre-directed FIRE-FOG nozzles “shot” a mist-like cool- 
ing spray, attacking and surroginding the flames, cloaking the 
fire, “squeezing” the oxygenfre¢ 










ia the air and strangling the blaze. 






Wi to quenth,a fire which, if inade- 
quately controlled, pffght have proveth devastating! Quick 
action plus autoyfatic operation —that® 
IDEAL in fire péOtection. 








~-FIREFOG _ 


ere DLANNETS & IT ISOLATES & Iv QUENCHED & 


Isn’t now the time to determine whether your fire 
hazard protection is adequate? An “Automatic 

engineer will cheerfully furnish complete informa- 
tion about a FIRE-FOG installation—where it should 
be used, why it protects, how it operates. Write. us. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Detroit area, the regions in which the 
barometer increases were especially 
high. It is also worth noting that in 
general income increased the most in 
the South and West. Florida does not 
rank among the very highest in this 
chart, because it shows barometer and 
income increases only to 1942. 

In the main, the changes in baro- 
meters shown in this article have fol- 
lowed pre-war trends. But they have 
been accentuated by the war situation, 
especially in the South. The West has 
also enjoyed an accelerated improve- 
ment in business conditions. 

And these trends will undoubtedly 
continue after the war, but at a slack- 
ened pace. Further industrialization 
as well as diversification of agriculture 
in the South will continue. Also the 
further growth of cities in these sec- 
tions will be a factor. The principal 
problem is—How permanent will in- 
dustrialization of the Far West prove 
to be? 

In considering these regional 
changes, it must not be thought that 
the Northeastern part of the country 
is going backward. It accounts for a 
large proportion of the wealth, income, 
and buying power of the country. It 
has also been making substantial pro- 
gress. It is simply that the South and 
West have been advancing more rapid- 
ly than the older and more stable 
Northeastern corner of the country. 
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Wiis you pay $2000 for a motor car, you get a 
larger or finer car than $1000 will buy. 


In business insurance, there are times when this 
principle is directly reversed. Two businesses may 
each be covered with $1,000,000 of insurance — yet 
the cost of insuring one can be half the cost of insur- 
ing the other. 





The explanation is — differences in the hazards, 
and differences in the way the insurance is bought. 


Perhaps you think nothing can be done in your 
case to reduce either your hazards or your premiums. 
You may be right, but we do not believe you can be 
sure unless you have recently had a thorough analy- 
sis of your insurance program by a competent inde- 
pendent brokerage organization, equipped with 
Inspection and Loss Control Departments. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


CHICAGO 























Surprising differences in premium cost, scope of 
coverage, and collection of claims are often produced 
by the broker’s skillful negotiation and servicing of 
insurance contracts. We can cite scores of case his- 





tories to prove it. 





Many business executives are unfamiliar with the 
nature and value of the insurance broker’s function 
— with the importance of having a trained buyer who 
is independent of any insurance company, and acts 
at all times for the insured. 





To any such executive we suggest an interview 
with a Johnson & Higgins representative. Simply 
write or telephone any of our offices. There will be 
no obligation, and you may find that your insurance 
premiums can be reduced and your coverage im- 
proved through the use of our service. Strange as it 
may seem, this involves no additional cost to you. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT Established 1845 SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA I NSURANCE B ROKERS VANCOUVER 
BUFFALO WINNIPEG 
BAVAMA 63 WALL STREET - NEw YorKE 5 TORONTO 
oe ae Buyers of Insurance fre Commerce and Industry plete ps 
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] ‘WHAT DO YOU DO down there at “OKAY, BOSS, if that’s the way you 
the mail desk—play marbles? That’s the feel. But no matter who you get, your 
third time this week our mail has missed mail will still be late. What you need is a 
the plane. And you never get incoming modern mailroom with CC mail-handling 
mail to us until 10:30. If you can’t do equipment. Get wise to yourself, Boss. It 
your job, we'll get someone who can!” isn’t me that’s to blame. It’s yourself!” 








3 “WHY YOU... 1! Well, maybe you’re MAKE YOUR MAILROOM just as 
right. I guess I haven’t given our mail- modern as your other office departments. 
handling much thought. Let’s call in a __ Install CC mail-handling systems and ma- 
Commercial Controls specialist and see chines to speed outgoing mail and facilitate 
what we need to put our mail department _ distribution of incoming mail. Plan it now. 
on a par with our other departments!” Our specialists will gladly help you. 


Metered Mail Systems ...Postal and Parcel Post Scales ...Letter Openers... Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MOBY Be Buy Extra: War Bonds 
NTROLS Siegel 


Cc [O)} 25 =7 0) 2 5-U Be t ON BRANCHES AND ieeccia IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FINANCING 


(Continued from page 11) 


a practice to use their full Regulation 
V commitment continuously where 
they could meet all collateral require- 
ments in the loan agreement. In the 
instance mentioned the full commit- 
ment would have been $500,000. That 
commitment would immediately be 
taken up, and the added interest cost 
on that portion of the loan in use but 
not actually needed, would be consid- 
ered in the nature of an insurance cost, 
so that the full amount would be avail- 
able in the immediate termination ad- 
justment period. 

In addition to these extraordinary 
advantages, loans under Regulation V 
have no restrictions against the co- 
mingling of funds (except in occa- 
sional weak contracts), characteristic 
of the typical arrangements under 
which prime contractors obtain “ad- 
vances” from the various supply ser- 
vices of the War Department. 

Early credits established under V 
loan agreements were often for a maxi- 
mum dollar amount which was speci- 
fically stated, such as the General Mo- 
tors commitment for $1,000,000,000. 
Alternative ceilings for a fixed definite 
amount, say $2,000,000, or a certain 
stipulated percentage (the percentage 
varied widely in different formulae) of 
“amounts due or to become due,” were 
also.used. Such a formula allowed 
great leeway in the amount of credit 
to be extended. It was used in cases 
where new businesses were being estab- 
lished and being new had few if any, 
receivables and little or no inventory. 

Gradually the use of more specific al- 
ternative ceilings in place of “amounts 
due or to become due” became cus- 
tomary, such as the lesser of a specified 
dollar amount, $2,000,000, for example, 
or a certain percentage such as go per 
cent of receivables arising out of war 
activity plus 85 per cent of merchandise 
acquired for or in process of manufac- 
turing war equipment, materials, and 
supplies. Such a borrowing formula 
when first used was applied only to 
uncancelled contracts, leaving a void 
and a problem in carrying receivables 
and inventory applying to cancelled 
contracts at termination. 

In the establishment of credits against 
specified percentages of receivables and 
inventory, it was generally agreed that 
the borrower would provide his bank 
with monthly balance sheets. These’ 
balance sheets, when delivered, would 
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SPRAGUE WARNER - KENNY 
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*LETTERHEAD-ACHE: 


Executive annoyance resulting from 
the fact that many wartime letter- 
heads on non-rag or part-rag paper 
tend to be somewhat dull and gray. 
CAUSE: Wartime shortages of 
bleaching chemicals. CURE: Step 


a 


Write today for 
FREE Comparison Kit. 
Visual proof, at a glance, 
why only all-rag paper 
is good enough for 





your letterhead | 


up your letterhead all the way to ALL-rag Anniversary Bond — the 
one type of paper that’s just as white, clean, crisp, permanent and 
impressive as before the war! . . . Firm cotton fibres stand up under 
repeated erasures. Strong... even in light weights, Anniversary Bond 
can take rough handling—reaches the other fellow’s desk fresh and un- 
crumpled. More expensive? ... yes, a trifle — only 6¢ more per day if 


you use 10,000 letterheads a year... less than the cost of an air mail stamp! 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 402-G S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 
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A FOX RIVER JS UNasterE ye PAPER 
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be up to two months’ old, that is a bal- 
ance sheet dated June 1 would be re- 
ceived some time prior to August 1. 
The outstanding loan would then be 
decreased or increased depending upon 
the application of the borrowing 
formula to the monthly fluctuations in 
receivables and inventory. Simultane- 
ously the borrower would certify that 
the amount of outstanding credit was 
within the formula. 

Just prior to the creation of VT loans, 
the borrowing formula of many V 
loans were worded, so that in essence, 
they anticipated the formula of VT 
loans adapted to termination needs. 
Under this modified formula, the bor- 
rower could draw down stipulated per- 
centages against receivables and mer- 
chandise on cancelled as well as on 
uncancelled contracts, and on amounts 
paid or about to be paid to subcontrac- 
tors. Acorporation, for example, might 
have two contracts and a commitment 
for a peak loan of $1,000,000 under such 
a V loan agreement. The corporation 
might be borrowing $600,000 when all 
contracts were cancelled. Under this 
modified formula, applying to can- 
celled as well as uncancelled contracts, 
the additional $400,000 could be bor- 
rowed after cancellation to reimburse 
working capital which would be 
frozen up to the stipulated percentages 
of receivables and inventory applying 
to the cancelled contracts. 


Competitive Advantages 


Some prime contractors and some 
subcontractors that had been in healthy 
financial shape and able to obtain ade- 
quate credit from their depository 
banks, could not obtain clearance from 
the Navy Department, or the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, (the War De- 
partment was more liberal) and from 
the Federal Reserve Bank as the fiscal 
agent of the Federal Government for 
a V loan. The dividing line between 
contractors that were in healthy shape 
and could not obtain clearance for a 
V loan because adequate credit was 
available from their depository banks, 
and those in somewhat similar finan- 
cial condition that would obtain loans, 
was quite vague in practice. 

One concern would be turned down 
for a V loan in one channel of bank 
negotiation and would obtain the loan 
through another channel. Moreover, 
there seems to have been a somewhat 
more liberal attitude taken by banking 
institutions in certain parts of the coun- 
try after January 1943. Commercial 
banks and trust companies in Los An- 
geles, Kansas City, and Dallas, in par- 
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War contract cancelled? 


CONSIDER 
A SOUND BANK LOAN 


based on your inventories 


ANCELLED war contracts may present new and immediate problems to 
C your business. You may be faced with the need for reconversion, the pur- 
chase of new materials for consumer production, and the necessity to hold 
your credit line. And yet, with 50 to 75% of your current assets tied up in 
inventories of raw materials, you may be unprepared for this sudden adjust- 
ment. Your banker can help remedy this situation by arranging an inventory 
loan based on Lawrence System field warehouse receipts. 


Through Lawrence System almost any inventory is sound collateral. Hun- 
dreds of commodities have already been accepted as collateral for easily 
negotiated inventory loans— yours is probably no exception. The raw mater- 
ials or finished products can remain right on your premises — readily available 
for processing or marketing. Or you may wish to arrange an inventory loan 
in order to buy new materials as they are released from war use for normal 
consumer production — this, too, can be done through your bank. 


Lawrence System has cooperated with banks throughout the country for over 
30 years. Your banker can tell you the advantages of an inventory loan. Or if 
you wish, contact the Lawrence office nearest your office. Service available 


from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fc watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


RENCE 


“YS) 


New York: 72 Wall Street + Chicago: 1 N. LaSalle Street « San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
Los Angeles: WV. P. Story Bidg. » Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia - Kansas City 
St. Louis » New Orleans - Charlotte, N. C. « Jacksonville, Fla. » Minneapolis 
Dallas - Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle - Spokane + Honolulu 
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NEW CONTROL CENTER, 
FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 





... where things BEGIN TO HAPPEN 


It’s the microphone heart of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation... where ideas 
move into action. 

It provides the busy executive with a 
new method of control over his organiza- 
tion, a method so complete and so precise 
it doubles his ability to get things done. 

Into it go memos, notes, instructions . . . 
It records both ends of important phone 
calls, facilitating prompt action on speci- 
fications, schedules and technical data 
that would otherwise be difficult to take 
down and remember. Under proper con- 
ditions, it even records across-the-desk 
conversations. With decisions and trans- 
actions on record and in type, mistakes 
and misunderstandings are eliminated. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation gives 


you new dictating freedom. You lean 
back comfortably in your chair, and move 
your head and hands freely—the micro- 
phone* on your desk picks up your every 
word. While you dictate your secretary 
is free to protect you from interruptions 
and to devote more time to other impor- 
tant secretarial duties. 

Developed in pre-war years, Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation has since been 
tested and proved in daily use by the Gov- 
ernment and war industries. Today, it is 
available for essential uses. 

Write for your free copy of the 
new booklet telling about Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*A hand microphone is available for other than private office use. 





" Fok al Chetimicd stllin 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 


ing machines and other sow 





recording and reproducing equipment bearing said Fis nial 
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| ticular, have been outstanding in their 
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extension of V and VT loans. 

A contractor that could not obtain 
a V loan because adequate credit was 
readily available from its own banking 
quarters, in case of cancellation was at 
a distinct disadvantage when compared 
with a competitor, in either a healthy 
or an extended financial condition, that 
had obtained such a loan. Under Sec- 
tion 6 of the guarantee agreement, in 
the event of cancellation of more than 
25 per cent of the borrower’s war con- 
tracts for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment, the maturity of a percentage 
of the loan corresponding exactly to 
the percentage of contracts cancelled 
would be suspended for a period end- 
ing ten days after the borrower shall 
have received full payment due under 
his contracts. During this period, the 
borrower would be fully relieved of 
any obligation for the payment of in- 
terest or principal on the portion of the 
loan suspended; the guarantor paying 
interest less the guarantee fee but not 
to exceed 2/4 per cent in the aggregate. 

At the same time, the contractor un- 
able to obtain clearance because of his 
healthy financial condition, would need 
to pay interest, and his regular bank 
loan would mature irrespective of any 
delayed settlement on his cancelled 
contracts. Because this contractor was 
in healthy financial shape, he was, as a 
matter of everyday practical) policy, 
penalized and at a distinct disadvan- 
tage, compared to the contractor that 
had obtained the V loan. The VT 
loan, in addition to other advantages, 
offered a solution to this very practical 


competitive problem. 


VT Loans 


During the Summer of 1943 termi- 
nations started to roll in sizable 
amounts and terrific pressure was ex- 
erted by corporations that had not been 
able to obtain the benefits of Section 6, 
as described above, primarily from the 
Navy Department because they had 
been in healthy financial condition. 
Many commercial bankers, with 
knowledge of this situation, advised 
their strong depositors to bring pres- 
sure by making applications for V 
loans. At the same time there de- 
veloped a tendency among some con- 
tractors to reduce inventories to obtain 
cash for the purchase of tax notes so 
they would be in a liquid condition 
to meet heavy tax payments. 

All this added up to the fact that an 
increasing number of contractors were 
becoming reluctant or were finding it 
difficult to accept additional war orders 
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without adequate protection in case of 
cancellation. Deliveries began to slow 
up, particularly to the War Depart- 
ment. Instead of slowing up, at this 
stage of the war, a speeding up in the 
production of many types of war prod- 
ucts was essential. 

The VT loan was created as a stop- 
gap pending some kind of Congres- 
sional legislation which would solve 
these various correlated problems. So 
much tithe has passed in the considera- 
tion of this subject by Congressional 
committees that VT loans in the mean- 
time have become a permanent bank- 
ing technique for the duration to pro- 
vide credit at termination both to 
prime contractors and subcontractors. 

The announcement of the broadened 
bases for V loans by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
which became known as VT loans, 
was made on August 28, 1943. Up to 
this time, advances under V loans were 
made, in general, to provide working 
capital needs for war production. We 
have seen, however, how V loan agree- 
ments were gradually modified so that 
additional credit, within the frame- 
work of some loan formulae, could be 
made at termination. There still re- 
mained, however, the competitive dis- 
advantage to the contractor who was 
not able to obtain clearance to secure 
a V loan, particularly from the Navy 
Department, because he was in easy 
financial condition. 


Advantages of VT Loans 
A VT loan is a V loan with the 


added attribute that it can be obtained 
by a contractor or subcontractor in easy 
financial condition and who desires the 
credit, not for production purposes, but 
to protect his cash position in the event 
of cancellation. In other words, the 
plan of VT loans was designed to as- 
sure prime contractors and subcontrac- 
tors that their working capital invested 
in war production receivables and in- 
ventory would not be frozen at termi- 
nation. 

VT loans carry the guarantee of the 
War Department, or the Navy Depart- 
ment, just like V loans, and a Federal 
Reserve Bank acts as the fiscal agent 
of the Federal Government. 
the U. S. Maritime Commission is also 
authorized to guarantee VT loans it 
has not been done so up to this writ- 
ing. This basic contrast between V and 


VT loans is brought out in a “State- | 


ment of Policy” issued by the Office of 
Procurement and Material of the Navy 


Department to the Board of Governors | 


of the Federal Reserve System: 
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Sawing — Filing — Polishing 


MACHINE 






Thousands of DoALLS are doing a real job in 
war plants today, and the same thousands are ready 
to plunge into civilian goods production without 
one moment’s delay. 


Here is a machine tool you won’t have to scrap, 
convert or re-adjust. Not a heavy, cumbersome 
machine, but a compact unit that can easily be 
moved from place to place—wherever rapid ma- 
chining is required. DoALL does contour cutting, 
band filing and finishing of any metal, alloy, lami- 
nated product, plymetal, wood, etc. There are 6 
models, including the new Zephyr—a real world 
beater and today’s fastest cutter of magnesium, 
aluminum, light alloys and plastics. 


Don’t wait. Get a DoALL right now to speed 
along those war orders—and you’ll be all set to 
go as soon as the peace gong sounds. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
POWDER METALLURGY 
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Contor Sawing to Fler 





Soon we (eld fad Sandbag Lahey 
sete “ES (ating is Cocos el mocrs 
a es é 
=a , a 
Schdle Ols = Conant A Somewet 
(NOU'STEY'S NEW SET: CF TOOLS 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 
1364 S. WASHINGTON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 





DoALL 








SNARL PREVENTION FOR STRUCTURES 


Materials—Equipment—Men. Someone must bring them 
together—coordinate them so each fits into its proper place... 
someone who knows what materials to buy—where to buy 
them—how to get them on the job at the right time to become a 
part of the structure through the use of competent labor. 


This multiple function of procurement from many widely 
separated sources is a particular skill of the general contractor 
and his organization. An expert of long training and practical 
experience in the many complex phases of construction, the 
general contractor provides a service that guarantees there 
will be an efficient structure completed at a specified time 
and delivered to you at a price known in advance. 


This Is Blueprint Time! 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 





NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Skill, Integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads and Public Works 
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“If the credit is designed to provide 
working capital for war production 
purposes, the contractor should apply 
for a V loan guarantee. If a substan- 
tial part of the credit is designed to free 
the borrower’s working capital upon 
termination of its war contracts the ap- 
plication should be made for a VT loan 
guarantee, even though part of the 
credit is also to be available for war 
production. 

“Thus a VT loan may have two as- 
pects—the production or V aspect and 
the termination or T aspect—which are 
merged in a single guaranteed commit- 
ment for convenience only. A produc- 
tion loan is made not to free but to 
supplement the borrower’s own work- 
ing capital in order that its war con- 
tracts may be promptly and effectively 
performed. A commitment to make a 
termination loan is granted in order to 
give the borrower assurance that its 
own working capital, although fully 
utilized for war production, may be 
promptly freed upon termination of all 
or a part of its war contracts. The 
Navy Department will guarantee such 
commitments in order to allay fear of 
termination which might lead to a re- 
luctance on the part of many manu- 
facturers to maintain inventories and 
to make commitments necessary for 
the prompt and effective performance 
of war production contracts... .” 


Loan Policies Vary 


The policy of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission in making V loans has 
been somewhat more conservative than 
the Navy Department while the policy 
of the War Department in making V 
and VT loans has been somewhat more 
liberal. If a paragraph similar to the 
above quotation had been prepared by 
the War Department this liberality 
would probably be indicated by a 
change in emphasis to the effect that 
a production loan is made in order that 
war contracts may be promptly and 
effectively performed, but simultane- 
ously and incidentally to free and to 
supplement the borrower’s own work- 
ing capital. The “Statement of Policy” 
of the Navy Department continues: 

“Since the merger of V and T aspects 
is for convenience only, this merger is 
not regarded by the Navy as justifying 
a complete departure from its estab- 
lished policy with respect to production 
loans and advance payments. Under 
its policy with respect to V loans and 
advance payments the Navy has re- 
quired (1) a statement from the 
bureaus having cognizance of the work 
performed by the borrower that there 
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2 Alert! 


MANAGEMENT 
LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 


the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 

In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 





ad th 


—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 





showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 


$ 
loyees * 
at all 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 











* = % «= This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. & % 
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EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 


announces the change of its name to 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 











(EKCO ) 


Tn making this change, we are officially adopt- 
ing as part of our corporate name, the familiar 
trade-mark by which the company has in recent 


years become popularly known in the trade. 


In every other respect, however, the company 
remains exactly as before. The same skilled crafts- 
men and designers, the same experienced operating 
organization and management carry on the tradi- 
tion of quality and service that has characterized 

our business since its founding in 1888 


by the late Edward Katzinger. 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY + CHICAGO 
SUBSIDIARIES: GENEVA FORGE, INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 
STA-BRITE DIVISION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


A & J Kitchen Tools, Egg Beaters, Can Openers, Strainers « Geneva Forge Cutlery 
Flint Hollow Ground Cutlery + Sta-Brite Table Flatware 
Katzinger Bakers’ Pans « Ekco and Ovenex Tinware + Tru-Spot Flashlights 
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is no other source conveniently avail- 
able which would not require financial 
assistance from the Navy, as well as a 
statement with respect to the ability of 
the contractor to perform and the es- 
sentiality of the product, and (2) a 
showing by the contractor, supported 
by a cash flow statement, of the need 
for purposes of war production of a 
loan in the amount requested, to sup- 
plement (but not to replace) its own 
working capital. 

“In considering the production as- 
pect of a VT loan, the Navy Depart- 
ment will not insist upon the require- 
ment that there be no other source 
conveniently available which would 
not require financial assistance from 
the Navy. However, the Navy Depart- 
ment will limit the amount borrowed 
against uncancelled contracts to the 
contractor’s financial needs for war 
production purposes (1.e., funds neces- 
sary to supplement, but not to replace, 
the borrower’s working capital em- 
ployed in war production). Produc- 
tion needs, under a VT as well as a 
V loan, are construed as including 
amounts necessary to cover taxes... . 

“The maximum credit to be made 
available under a VT loan is to be de- 
termined by the borrower and the fi- 
nancing institution and will depend 
upon an estimate of the borrower’s 
maximum needs in the event of termi- 
nation. Normally the Navy Depart- 
ment will not question the amount so 
determined since in any case the bor- 
rowing formula will limit the loan to 
a percentage of war production receiv- 
ables, inventories, and monies paid or 
concurrently to be paid to suppliers and 
subcontractors in settlement of their 
cancellation claims.”* 


How V and VT Differ 


There are, however, five basic differ- 
ences between a VT and a V loan. In 
the first place, a V loan may bear a 
100 per cent guarantee. A VT loan, on 
the other hand, must have at least a 
10 per cent participation by the lend- 
ing bank or banks. In the second place, 
most, but not all V loans bear a rela- 
tively short maturity; VT loans may 
be granted for periods up to three and 
one-half years. In the third place, the 
guaranteeing agency is not quite so re- 
strictive in setting up the amount for 
a VT loan as for a V loan. In the 
fourth place, Section 5, the “step-ladder 
clause,” does not apply in VT loans. 
In other words, the bank does not ob- 
tain an increasing percentage of pro- 
tection with an increase in the per- 





3 Issued February 29, 1944. 
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centage of cancellation. In the fifth 
place, a commitment fee is charged and 
is always shared with the guaranteeing 
agency. 

Naturally a contractor that is in a 
weak financial condition cannot obtain 
a VT loan as his depository bank will 
be reluctant to take 10 per cent of the 
loan. In such a situation, a V loan is 
generally arranged with the latest bor- 
rowing formula allowing loans against 
a stipulated percentage of receivables, 
inventory, and amounts paid or about 
to be paid to subcontractors, applying 
to cancelled as well as to uncancelled 
contracts. In case of 100 per cent can- 
cellation of the V loan, the bank is 
fully protected against loss by the “step- 
ladder clause.” 

The typical formula in a VT loan 
agreement provides for a loan up to 85 
or go per cent of receivables plus 75 to 
80 per cent of inventory, plus a 75 per 
cent advance on payments made or 
about to be made to subcontractors. In 
case of a VT loan, however, as the per- 
centages apply both to cancelled and 
uncancelled contracts, increased bor- 
rowings may be drawn down after can- 
cellation. Occasional loan agreements 
allow a 100 per cent advance against 
receivables where the finished products 
creating the receivables have been in- 
spected and accepted. 


For Example .... 


In theory, neither a V nor a VT loan 
will completely release frozen working 
capital. Take the case of a corporation 
with a net working capital of $1,500,000 
and an inventory against war contracts 
of $5,000,000. The borrowing formula 
allows a loan of go per cent against 
receivables and 85 per cent against in- 
ventory. On the basis of the 85 per 
cent advance against inventory, alone, 
the contractor would have $750,000 or 
one-half of his net working capital 
frozen. That isa substantial percentage 
to be frozen at termination, without 
considering the 10 per cent of the re- 
ceivables which presumably would be 
collected within a relatively short 
period. 

In contrast to this partial frozen 
working capital position, however, 
there will generally be found a strong 
cash position, in this instance, cash of 
$2,600,000. Such a typically strong cash 
position is created to offset accrued 
future payments of Federal income and 
excess profits taxes, refunds as a result 
of renegotiations, and possible refunds 
on profits which have not yet been re- 
negotiated. The use of such cash for 
a period of months, the War Depart- 
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Outdoor Transformer fires aren’t fre- 
quent. But they are plenty tough. Large 
quantities of highly inflammable oil 
get the fire off to a fast start. Metal 
temperatures soar. Extinguishment 
and a | must be swift, or costly 
equipment becomes junk. 

Transformers represent only one of 
the many tough hazards Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing Systems are engineered 
to protect. Engineered applications of 
Cardox Systems provide quick extin- 
guishment of both large and small fires 
involving “A”, “B” or “C” hazards, 
or a combination of all three types of 
flammables. 


CO2—IN POUNDS OR TONS 


A Cardox System—engineered for the 
specific hazards it covers—extinguishes 
fires by a timed mass discharge ot 
Cardox CO,, stored at 0°F. in a me- 
chanically refrigerated storage unit. 

Enhanced extinguishing performance 
is possible because, as controlled and 
applied in Cardox Systems, Cardox 
CO,: (1) Has uniform extinguishing 
characteristics regardless of plant or 
atmospheric temperatures; (2) Appli- 
cations can be engineered to the re- 
quirements of each specific hazard 
covered; (3) High CO, snow yield pro- 
vides increased cooling effect (carbon 
dioxide released at O°F. yields 45% 
CO, snow); (4) Effective projection 
through relatively great distance is 
achieved—even cabtates 

If you would like more information 
for use in solving war plant fire pro- 
tection problems . . . or in planning 
that will prevent dangerous delays in 
getting post-war production in high 
ear... write on company letterhead 
or Bulletin 1874. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 





CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, SanFrancisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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THE VALUE OF Expertence 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 
OF SECURITIES 


i eas successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


We have been closely associated with sec- 
ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 
provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how” that are of definite 
advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 
of all types and sizes. 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 


MEeErRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


70 PINE STREET 
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INFORMATION 15 THE BASIS FOR ACTION 


The Marketing and Research Division of DUN & BRADSTREET is prepared 
to undertake fact-finding assignments for trade and industry to assist 
management in formulating its current and post-war manufacturing, 
distribution, and sales plans. 

DuN & BRADSTREET offers a nationwide network of offices, a field force 
covering all centers and branches of trade, and an experienced staff of 
research analysts. 

Have you a problem to be solved by impartial fact-finding and experienced 


analysis? 


WRITE OR ’PHONE 


Marketing & Research Division 


DUN & BRADSTREET, I 


1c 
290 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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ment and the Navy Department feel, 
will greatly mitigate what at first 
glance seems to be a partial frozen 
working capital condition. Should 
situations arise where a substantial por- 
tion of net working capital is actually 
frozen at termination, and at the same 
time the cash position is weak, it is 
likely that the borrowing formula 
would be upped by the guaranteeing 
agency to 100 per cent of receivables 
and go or 95 per cent of the inventory. 


Now Proposed: T Loans 


In their report of February 15, 1944, 
to the Director of War Mobilization, 
Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Han- 
cock suggested a still further modifica- 
tion of V and VT type loans to be 
knownasthe T (termination) loan. As 
we have seen, V loans originally were 
taken out to aid war production, but 
subsequently evolved to the point that 
some portion of the loan could be made 
at termination. VT loans were set up 
for both production and termination 
needs. Both V and VT loans must be 
arranged prior to cancellation. The 
proposed T loan would be available at 
termination. 

The individual T loan, as proposed, 
would be based on an estimate of the 
applicant’s receivables, inventory, work 
in process, and amounts paid or about 
to be paid to subcontractors or suppliers 
in the tier below. These loans would 
be made by depository banks, that 
would assume, in general, at least 10 
per cent of the risk as with VT loans, 
the procurement agency guaranteeing 
the remainder. Maturity according to 
present plans would be two years from 
the date of the initial borrowing. 

Security would consist of the assign- 
ment of cancelled contracts, or in the 
case of strong corporations, a covenant 
to assign the contracts. The borrowing 
formula would be the same or very 
similar to a VT formula with the pos- 
sible addition of a liberal net minimum 
working capital provision related to a 
percentage of the net working capital 
existing at the time the loan agreement 
was made, that is, the net working capi- 
tal could not be reduced below 334% per 
cent or 50 per cent (the percentage is 
still to be determined) of the net work- 
ing capital at the time of signing the 
loan agreement. Such a provision 
would allow management to spend 
some portion of their cash for ma- 
chinery and equipment needed for con- 
verting to peacetime operations but 
would place a reasonable limit on the 
amount of funds which could be used 
for this purpose, 
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Many prime contractors now have a 
choice of obtaining and using credit 
from a commercial bank and trust com- 
pany on their own responsibility, from 
any one of the five supplementary 
sources of bank credit mentioned in 
the second paragraph of the first 
part of this article (page 9, June), by 
progress payments, or by an advance. 
If a manufacturer, whether a prime 
contractor or a sub, is in sound finan- 
cial shape, the potential bank credit 
might be granted on its unsecured 
note; if the concern is somewhat ex- 
tended, the bank credit might be 
granted on the assignment of claims 
against the Federal Government, or on 
some other secured bankable basis. 
Whether the manufacturer is in sound 
or weak financial condition, credit may 
now be obtained in the form of a V or 
a VT loan from the War Department 
and the Navy Department, but only in 
the form of a V loan from the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. 

With these financial alternatives 
available, many managements have se- 
lected the advance and have used it in 
lieu of bank credit. Probably this situa- 
tion has occurred more with prime con- 
tractors working for the War Depart- 
ment than for the Navy, as with a 
smaller number of outstanding con- 
tracts the Navy has formulated more 
definite rules regarding the type of 
manufacturers they will finance either 
by progress payments, by advances, or 
by the guarantee of Y or VT loans. 


Loan Trend Analyzed 


In a national emergency of the char- 
acter which we have been going 
through, it is impossible to adhere 
strictly to any preconceived policy, but, 
by and large, the Navy has inclined 
toward the policy of financing by ad- 
vances only those manufacturers that 
could not obtain adequate credit to 
finance their Navy contracts from their 
depository commercial banking insti- 
tutions and where a 100 per cent guar- 
antee would otherwise be required un- 
der a V loan. Less than 4 per cent of 
the number of authorized loans and 
approximately 4 per cent of the num- 
ber of outstanding V loans of the 
Navy carry a 100 per cent guarantee. 

Where a full guarantee is necessary, 
the same result with better control is 
obtained from the viewpoint of Federal 
agencies by financing prime contractors 
by means of advance payments, As 
advances cannot Je made directly to 
subcontractors, and as it is difficult to 
get advances through the prime con- 
tractor to the subcontractor, the prac- 
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“INDUSTRY 
CITY” 


Located in the center of the great New York 
market — the world’s largest — this group of 
16 modern industrial buildings comprises 
approximately 6,000,000 sq. ft. of ideal floor 
space. Concrete and steel; walls 80% glass 
—exceptionally pleasant working conditions. 
They offer manufacturing facilities backed 
by unique services, and savings which are 


truly amazing. Labor market unexcelled. 


The name, INDUSTRY CITY, 
describes this famous industrial address perfectly. 
There is nothing quite like it anywhere. 


E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
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IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, industrial, 
and banking*executives are weighing the vast post-war 
opportunities in California. If you put your finger on the 
map of this State you touch the richest, most concen- 
trated market in the West. 


Your finger placed at almost any point on this map— 
at more than 300 points, in fact—will cover, too, a city 
or town where your interests can be served by the local 
facilities of Bank of America. 


This California-wide branch bank, long experienced 
in serving others, welcomes the opportunity of being 


helpful to you. Your inquiry is invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,498,153,209.87 


RESOURCES , . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California's statewide bank 


cliveeyd 6 af Amecica 


NATIONAL savings ASSOCIATION 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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tical alternative is a 100 per cent V loan 
guarantee. " 

On February 2, 1944, the Bell Air- 
craft Corporation that had obtained a 
V loan commitment of $60,000,000 
from 28 banks, paid off its outstanding 
V loan, and converted its financing 
primarily to advances, with a supple- 
ment VT loan to cover a particular part 
of its business, from the War Depart- 
ment. Up to this time, many manu- 
facturers had changed over from the 
use of advances to V and VT loans to 
finance war contracts. Here is an ex- 
ception to the trend, probably because 
funds obtained by advances in this case 
were materially cheaper, and probably 
because there was a feeling that at 
termination, one step would already 
have been accomplished under ad- 
vances where all checks which are 
drawn from controlled bank accounts 
to pay merchandise suppliers, salaries, 
wages, and overhead expenses would 
have been countersigned by a represen- 
tative of the War Department. Such 
a signature on checks might possibly 
tend to carry tacit approval of expendi- 
tures, so that at termination, somewhat 
less intimate examination of expenses 


might be required. | 


Finance Plans Compared 


Responsible corporations, in many 
cases, have used two methods of financ- 
ing current operations; customary 
short-term unsecured bank credit to fi- 
nance their normal non-war manufac- 
turing processes, and advances to fi- 
nance the production of war equip- 
ment and supplies. Probably more 
concerns of this character have received 
advances from the War Department 
than from the Navy Department. Oc- 
casionally, how¢ver, some such corpora- 
tion that is working out a particularly 
strategic contract, such as the manufac- 
ture of torpedoes in a Government- 
owned plant, will insist upon advances 
to finance its Navy contract, and will 
obtain the advance. There has been 
a tendency, moreover, for skilled man- 
agement to keep the financing of war 
contracts separate and distinct from the 
financing of normal business. 

Where advance payments are used, 
the advance because of closer control 
is generally smaller than the amount 
of credit which would be made avail- 
able by a V loan on the same case. The 
V loan commitment in turn, would 
generally be smaller than the credit 
which would be ma¢le available under 
a VT loan commitment. The length 
of the credit follows in the same order, 
shortest with an advance, longer with 
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a V, and still longer with a VT loan. 
V and VT loans have been made not 
only by commercial banks and trust 
companies but also by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Federal 
Reserye Banks, by specialized finance 
companies, and by one life insurance 
company. These first two situations 
have generally arisen where a manu- 
facturer was obtaining credit from 
either the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or a Federal Reserve Bank, 
and while so indebted, became a prime 
contractor or subcontractor. No V or 
VT loans have been made by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

One unique situation exists where a 
prime contractor with a V loan oper- 
ated unprofitably and was just about 
ready for bankruptcy. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation then came 
along and granted a loan, the guaran- 
teeing agency of the prior V loan exe- 
cuting a standby agreement until the 
maturity of the new loan. If the loan 
by the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
is not paid off at maturity, then the 
standby agreement expires and the old 
and new loans are on the same basis. 


Evolution Met Needs 


The gradual evolution of a type of 
loan which would assist and protect 
contractors, both primes and subs, that 
would negotiate for such a loan prior 
to termination, has ceme out of this 
war economy. Two different situa- 
tions, both of great importance to con- 
tractors, have developed. In the first 
place, the formula of a VT loan pro- 
viding typically for an advance of go 
per cent on receivables, 85 per cent on 
inventory, and 75 per cent on amounts 
paid or about to be paid to suppliers 
and subcontractors does not, as we have 
seen, completely thaw out working 
capital. The extent to which net work- 
ing capital under such a formula would 
remain frozen depends upon the rela- 
tioaship between the size of the net 
working capital and the size of receiv- 
ables plus inventories plus amounts to 
be paid to subcontractors, and upon 
the borrowing formula. In many cases, 
as already outlined, the strong cash 
position would tend to relieve this 
condition. 

In the second place, many contrac- 
tors that might desire the protection 
of VT loans at cancellation are in weak 
financial condition. The associated 
bank or banks naturally will not be- 
come a party to a VT loan under such 
circumstances where a minimum 10 
per cent interest must be taken in the 
loan and where Section 5 does not ap- 
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Business Futures 
are being charted with these 


Four Guides 


During war the tremendous influence of adequate administrative control is 
reflected in higher production, in conservation of materials, in improved cost 
record practices leading to efficient handling of government contract termi- 
nations. Because such control is urgent today—and will be more so in the 
future—Remington Rand has assembled in four special books a wealth of 
information on the graphic methods of record control now used by many 
business organizations. Based entirely on actual experience, these publica- 
tions demonstrate how the “‘Fact-Power” of Kardex Visible Administrative 
Control is solving a wide variety of managerial problems. 


GUIDE TO INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 
The methods used by some of the largest war- 


goods producers to achieve maximum output 
with a controlled flow of materials are detailed in 


“Stock Control for the Manufacturer’. Twenty 
sets of actual forms are included, with helpful 


analysis of each. 


GUIDE TO BETTER CONTROL 
OF COSTS 


“Cost Analysis for Profit Control” shows the 
latest techniques in efficient cost accounting 
systems and procedures. Included are twenty 








working samples of Kardex Visible Records and 
details of fifty types of cost systems now used by 
well-known organizations. smrmon. sve FO" 
pane COMMITMENTS 
wore PROGRESS 


no wevENTORES 


GUIDE TO REDUCED 
MATERIALS INVENTORIES 


From the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. 
Army, has come a simplified method of produc- 
tion and material control, recommended as 





sound business practice for manufacturers. This 
is presented in full detail in “Control for Mini- 
mizing Commitments, Work in Process and In- 
ventories’’, 


GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL i 
CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


“Effective Control of Terminated Government 
Contracts as Practiced by Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Inc.”, describes preparations and procedures 
that have resulted in outstandingly successful 
negotiated settlements. Twenty-six pages full of 





good suggestions! 


The vital information contained in these publications 
is available without charge. The last two will be sent 
free, the other on loan service from our Systems Research 
Data File. Inquire of our nearest Branch Office. 
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LIBERATION 





It is our obligation 
to back the Liberation 
forces by investing in 
War Bonds to the extent 


of our ability. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











PENCIL AND PAPER TIME 


for salesmen renewing sales contacts. 


The new July 1944 State Pocket Edition 


lists the active commercial names, new and old, with current ratings. The State 
Pocket Edition in the hands of your salesmen means an effective, intelligent ap- 
proach to desirable outlets. Write for list of State editions to nearest office of 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


THE MERCANTILE AGENCY 
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ply. In such situations, V loans with 
the provisions allowing for percentage 
loans against receivables, inventory 
and amounts paid or about to be paid 
to suppliers and subcontractors applied 
to cancelled as well as uncancelled con- 
tracts, are negotiated. 

V and VT loans to be effective at 
termination must be taken out prior 
to cancellation. Contractors that have 
decided not to take out V or VT loans 
as a result of their own analyses, on 
advice of counsel, or that have failed 
to get around to the consideration of 
this vital subject as a result of manifold 
manufacturing problems or inertia, 
have been critically afflicted with 100 
per cent cancellation. The T loan 
legislation may provide the answer.* 


Total Loans Granted 


The amount of loans authorized un- 
der V and VT agreements by the 
War Department, Navy Department, 
and the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
the percentage guaranteed, and the 
amounts available and unused under 
these agreements have expanded 
steadily every month since the incep- 
tion of this financing program. On 
December 31, 1942, total authorized V 
loans amounted to $2,688,397,000, of 
which $803,720,000 was outstanding. 
On December 31, 1943, total authorized 
V and VT loans amounted to $6,563,- 
048,000 of which $1,914,040 was out- 
standing. At the end of 1942, 78.7 per 
cent of outstanding V loans were guar- 
anteed, at the end of 1943, 83.6 per cent 
of V and VT loans were guaranteed. 

On April 30, 1944, V and VT loans 
outstanding totalled $1,990,996,000 of 
which $1,666,185,000 was guaranteed. 
Unused commitments available to bor- 
rowers under these loan agreements 
aggregated $3,684,568,000. It is evi- 
dent that thousands of contractors have 
failed to realize the fundamental sig- 
nificance to them of V and VT loans 
at termination and have made little 
effort to tie these advantages into their 
own respective business operations. 

* While this study was in proof form, Congress passed 
the ‘‘Contract Settlement Act of 1944’ on June 22, 1944. 
The act was before the President for his signature when 
printing of this issue started. Section 10 of this act 
authorized T loans “to any war contractor or to any per- 
son who is or has been engaged in performing any opera- 
tion deemed . . . . to be connected with or related to war 
production. ...’’ In other words, T loans according to 
this legislation may now be obtained by a contractor after 
termination whereas V and VT loans had to be negotiated 
prior to termination. 

No loan formula has been determined for T loans so 
far by the War Department, the Navy Department, or the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, and no regulations have been 
issued by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Tentative plans have been made for a meeting 
of War Department personnel engaged in authorizing fi- 
nmancing arrangements, in Washington during the latter 
part of July. It is hardly likely that any T loans will be 
negotiated until after that meeting as no routine will be 
set up to negotiate such loans until that time. It is quite 
likely that authorization of T loans by the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the U. S. Maritime Com- 


mission will be more nearly alike than their respective 
activities covering the authorization of V and VT loans. 








